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450 Ireland. — The Fishers. 


IRELAND. 

You who gave at my first demand 
A love to my lips, a friend to my hand, 
A soul, a song I could admire, 
A cold night, and a warm turf fire; 
You who gave me more in a year 
Than a hundred such would bring me 

here— 
Ireland, take, if your proud heart can, 
The homage of an Englishman! 


The lights that climb the climbing hill 


Claim kinship with two worlds of 


stars— 
Those set in Heaven, and the still 
Pools, and wheel-flashing city-cars. 
Ah, stars and pools and city lights, 
Ah, candid skies, more candid faces, 
Like the still tumult of far places 
You set this troubled heart to rights! 


O love loss-manifest! I prize 

The beating heart of your sunset skies; 

Your patch-work fields; the low-winged 
cloud; 

The voices, rich and not too loud, 

That take some sweetness from the 
birds, 

And music make of our Saxon words; 

The valley-cup, brimful of mist; 

A moon that’s tender to be kissed; 

A wind-bent tree—ah, these and these 

Are the things that move, and the 
things that please! 


Ireland gave me more in a year 

Than a hundred such would bring me 
here: 

A love, a grief, a gaiety, 

And a little of hating, it may be— 

God of sinners, forgive Thou me! 

And she never gave grief but she gave 
me a friend, 

And so, I pray, will it be to the end. 


With the game played, and the die cast, 

—Have I played too little, or too 
fast?— 

Ireland, bury, if this may be, 

Ireland, the laughter and tears of me. 

Giver of love and weeping thereafter, 

Ireland, bury my tears and laughter, 

And take, yea take, if your proud heart 
ean, 

The life and death of an Englishman. 

Francis Meynell. 


The English Review. 


THE FISHERS. 
IL. 
Threatening the sky, 
Foreign and wild the sea, 
Yet all the fleet of fishers are afloat; 
They lie 
Sails furled 
Each frail and tossing boat, 
And cast their little nets into an Un- 
known world. 
The countless, darting splendors that 
they miss, 
The rare and vital magic of the main, 
The which for all their care 
They never shall ensnare— 
All this 
Perchance in dreams they know; 
Yet are content 
And count the night well spent 
If so 
The indrawn net contain 
The matter of their daily nourishment. 


Il. 


The unseizable sea, 
The circumambient grace of Deity, 
Where live and move 
Unnumbered presences of power and 
love, 
Slips through our finest net: 
We draw it up all wet, 
A-shimmer with the dew-drops of that 
deep. 
And yet 
For all their toil the fishers may not 
keep 
The instant living freshness of the 
wave; 
Its passing benediction cannot give 
The mystic meat they crave 
That they may live. 


But on some stormy night 
We, venturing far from home, 
And casting our poor trammel to the 
tide, 
Perhaps shall feel it come 
Back to the vessel’s side, 
So easy and so light 
A child might lift, 
Yet hiding in its mesh the one desiréd 
gift; 
The living food 
That man for ever seeks to snatch from 
out the flood. 
Evelyn Underhill. 


The Nation. 
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THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS—AND AFTERWARDS. 


Among the year’s surprises in the life 
of the overseas Dominions, quite the 
most surprising is the defeat of the 
Liberal Government in Canada on 
September 21. Led by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, a statesman easily first among 
the leaders overseas, and in the front 
rank of British statesmen anywhere, 
the Government went to the country 
with an almost unblemished record, 
and with no significant scandal even 
charged against them. They came 
back with more than half of the Cab- 
inet Ministers beaten, and with their 
majority of forty-three in the House of 
Commons changed to a larger majority 
against them. That fact itself is mean- 
ingful, as well as surprising. 

The surprise is heightened by the 
other fact, that Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
the Liberal party were defeated on a 
trade proposal calculated in every way 
to be a great advantage to Canada and 
to the Empire. The Reciprocity 
Agreement arranged between the Cana- 
dian Government and the Government 
of the United States had in it immense 
possibilities for the trade of Canada. 
It was just such an arrangement as 
every maxim of political economy 
would justify. Indeed, it was the 
very thing long sought for by succes- 
sive Canadian Administrators. It 
commended itself to British statesmen 
as good for Canada, good for Britain, 
and, in the long run, good for the larger 
Imperial interests. And yet on that 
agreement, as the issue in a general 
election, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, after fif- 
teen years of leadership quite the most 
distinguished in Canada’s history. went 
down to defeat as decisive as it was 
unexpected. 

The agreement between Canada and 
the United States for reciprocal free 
trade in natural products and for lower 
tariffs on manufactured foodstuffs, 


which was the issue before the electors, 
grew out of some difficulties in the ap- 
plication of the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law of the United States. That law 
came into force in 1909. It introduced 
the minimum and maximum features, 
and provided that the maximum tariff 
of twenty-five per cent. ad valorem 
would apply against imports from any 
country that gave to any other coun- 
try better tariff rates than to the United 
States. It was found that Canada was 
on that list. Under the “favored na- 
tion” clause, privileges were given by 
Canada to thirteen countries which 
were not given to the United States. 
The fact of the “favored nation” clause 
as involving Canada was not before 
the framers of the United States tariff, 
but when the law came to be admin- 
istered by President Taft the situation 
was disclosed. The President opened 
negotiations with the Government at 
Ottawa for a satisfactory settlement of 
the difficulty. He finally suggested 
that the Canadian authorities grant in- 
significant tariff reductions on a dozen 
items in the schedules sufficient to give 
him an excuse for proclaiming Canada 
to be entitled to the minimum tariff. 
In return he offered to raise the whole 
question of trade between the two 
countries, and to initiate negotiations 
through Congress for a Reciprocity 
Agreement as extensive as the Cana- 
dian Government might desire. 

The difficulty over the maximum 
tariff was settled. President Taft sent 
a message to Congress, asking that ne- 
gotiations be opened for reciprocity 
with Canada. Commissioners were 
appointed by both Governments. An 
agreement was arranged for reciproc- 
ity in natural products, for a consider- 
able reduction in tariffs on manufac- 
tured food products, but for no impor- 
tant reductions on other manufactured 
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goods. That agreement was in no 
sense a treaty, and was subject to al- 
teration by either country without of- 
fence to the other. It was passed by 
Congress after a long and very hard 
fight. It was presented to the Parlia- 
ment of Canada in February last, and 
was still under discussion when Par- 
liament adjourned to allow the Prime 
Minister to attend the Imperial Con- 
ference in London in May, and to allow 
the Parliamentary delegates to be pres- 
ent at the Coronation ceremonies in 
June. When Parliament reassembled 
in July the obstructive tactics of the 
Opposition were resumed; and, as there 
is no power of closure in the Canadian 
House of Commons, the question had to 
be referred to the country in a General 
Election. 

The election campaign was short and 
uncommonly vigorous. Not in a gen- 
eration did the people of Canada show 
such interest or crowd campaign meet- 
ings so eagerly. Any unprejudiced on- 
looker would have said that the Gov- 
ernment could not but be returned, 
and probably with an increased major- 
ity. The economic argument was all 
on the Liberal side. Larger markets 
for the enormous products of Canadian 
farms, fisheries, forests, and mines, 
and reduced duties on food and food 
products for the consumers in towns 
and cities, would seem to be the very 
thing a country like Canada most ur- 
gently needed. A half continent, with 
unlimited natural wealth and with only 
eight millions of people, barred by a 
high tariff from the other half of the 
continent, with its ninety millions— 
what would benefit Canada more than 


‘an open door for natural products into 


the United States? Canada is now, 
and is increasingly, a great food-pro- 
ducing country. Natural products are 
its chief exports. The United States 
has reached almost the limit of its ag- 
ricultural productiveness. It must im- 
port. This reciprocity agreement 


would have secured to Canada alone 
that great consuming market. All other 
nations would remain barred by its 
present high tariff of a shilling a 
bushel on wheat, one shilling and 
threepence on barley, and similarly pro- 
hibitive duties on almost the whole 
range of farm and fishery products, of 
which Canada has a superabundance. 
And yet, in the face of it all, the 
Government that went to the country 
with this trade proposal was given a 
severe defeat. That defeat is the 
more significant because the leader of 
the Government is easily the most dis- 
tinguished, the most noble, and in 
many respects the most highly-honored 
citizen in Canada to-day. Indeed, not- 
withstanding the fact that for fifteen 
years the Laurier Administration was 
in power at Ottawa, this campaign 
heard almost nothing about incompe- 
tence or malfeasance or scandal. No 
Government ever before received from 
an Opposition so unreserved an en- 
dorsement as was involved in the cam- 
paign cry of the Conservatives in this 
election: ‘“‘Let well enough alone.” 
The truth is, the most potent factor 
in the election was not the economic 
argument, or the commercial advantage 
which reciprocity in natural products 
would have brought, but the vague 
prejudice against the United States, 
the distrust of the sincerity of Ameri- 
can politicians, and the uneasy fear 
that freer trade relations might in 
some way lead to cioser political con- 
nection. It was sentiment and not 
reason, fear and not argument, that 
tipped the scale against reciprocity. 
For many years there has been in the 
sub-consciousness of Canada a resent- 
ment at the open disregard of Cana- 
dian interests manifested by the United 
States in every amendment of the 
American tariff. Prohibitive tariffs on 
the natural products of Canada de- 
stroyed Canadian trade and greatly 
hampered Canadian development. The 














McKinley tariff of 1890 was thoroughly 
bad. The Dingley tariff of 1897 was 
still worse. The Payne-Aldrich tariff 
of 1909, which affected to be moderate, 
proved as disappointing to Canadians 
as to the Insurgents in the United 
States. 

Back of all this was the unforgotten 
grievance of Canada against the 
United States, in which Britain also 
was involved, because of the settlement 
of international boundary disputes. 
The last of these was the Alaska 
boundary question, with which the name 
of Lord Alverstone is associated, in the 
unsatisfied recollections of the Cana- 
dian people. That old sense of hav- 
ing been given the worst of every bar- 
gain was revived and made acute when 
a new bargain was proposed. 

Then, too, it must not be left out of 
account that Canada is numerically 
still a small nation, a young nation, 
next door to a very large nation that is 
not yet quite old enough to have ceased 
from the posturings and pretensions of 
youth and inexperience. The typical 
American politician is not particularly 
diplomatic in his speech, or considerate 
of the feelings of other nations. There 
is still left enough of the old-time 
spread-eagle qualities to make it im- 
prudent for international relations to 
be discussed openly in Congress or on 
the hustings. The typical American 
tourist also, with his lavish expendi- 
ture of money and his boastful talk, is 
not greatly beloved even by the hotel 
managers who profit by his uncon- 
cealed extravagance. At hundreds of 
popular summer resorts in Canada, 
where Americans congregate in large 
numbers, the flaunting of the Stars and 
Stripes, in disregard of the etiquette of 
flags, has made much more widespread 
the dislike of American ways. 

All these things conspired to create 
a general prejudice against the United 
States, and to this prejudice the op- 
ponents of the Laurier Government 
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made direct and persistent appeal. One 
had hoped that the Canadian leaders of 
political opinion had come to appreciate 
the larger national interests as being 
more important than any mere party 
advantage, and to discover the wider 
international and Imperial issues in- 
volved in the betterment of relations 
between Canada and the United States. 
One had also hoped that the feeling of 
nationhood in Canada had sufficiently 
outgrown the first raw and sensitive 
stage; that, on a matter of trade, rea- 
son and intelligence, rather than preju- 
dice and fear, would be the determi- 
nant factors. But it was not so. The 
economic argument was almost wholly 
abandoned by the Opposition campaign- 
ers. Appeal was made—sometimes 
made in dangerous terms—to the 
smouldering anti-American prejudices. 
The Union Jack was waved as against 
the fear of the Stars and Stripes. To 
argue against such an appeal, or to try 
to reason with the emotion it aroused, 
was as vain and futile as to rebuke a 
London fog. Especially true was this 
of thousands of recent arrivals from 
Britain, who were registered as man- 
hood franchise voters, and were stam- 
peded into “voting for the old flag.” 
Beyond all question, the appeal was 
irrelevant, and the fear of annexation 
as a possible result of reciprocity in 
trade was utterly and ridiculously ab- 
surd. Canada now does more business 
with the United States than with all 
the rest of the world combined. That 
trade will go on growing, must go on 
growing, despite the sentiment of Im- 
perialism and the operation of Imperial 
preferential tariffs. Nature and the 
laws of trade and the growing sense of 
mutual interests and mutual responsi- 
bilities, which bind Canada as the 
American representative of the British 
Empire, to the United States as the 
dominant Republic of the English- 
speaking world, are forces stronger and 
more compelling than the dying preju- 
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dices of a generation or the petty ap- 
peals of passing politicians. That 
trade would have been promoted and 
simplified and made mutually more 
profitable had the reciprocity agreement 
been accepted by Canada. It may now 
be helped by each country dealing with 
its own tariff schedules. The United 
States may, probably will, lower its 
duties on grain, fish, and lumber, so 
that these products from Canada may 
find freer access in competition with 
similar products from other countries. 
Indeed, the United States must lower 
these duties. Canada also must either 
lower the duties on food products or 
attack vigorously and resolutely the 
problem of the high and utterly inde- 
fensible cost of living. That food- 
stuffs produced in Canada should be 
cheaper anywhere in Britain than in the 
chief cities and towns of Canada itself 
is a hideous comment on the Canadian 
boast of agricultural wealth and on 
the “let well enough alone” policy of 
high Protectionists in Canada. 

One of the things disclosed during 
the campaign was that the history of 
the United States is being repeated in 
Canada. There the various protected 
interests formed combines or trusts, or 
co-operated among themselves in some 
way such as reduced competition and 
increased prices to the public. When 
the cost of living became too heavy 
public outery was made, and Protection 
itself was assailed as the chief cause 
of the increase in the cost of the neces- 
sities of life. Then the different pro- 
tected interests joined hands. They 
secured control in both political par- 
ties. The Republican party was 
frankly high Protectionist from the 
beginning, but within the ranks of the 
Democratic party men appeared who, 
on One ground or another, shielded the 
tariff from wanton hands. It was 


against this bi-partisan league of the 
privileged interests that the Insur- 
gents in both parties made protest. 
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Their struggle is still on. Reciprocity 
with Canada in natural products was 
pushed through the American Congress, 
partly as a concession to the general 
outcry against the exactions of the 
leagued interests made strong by a high 
protection tariff. 

In Canada the same forces are at 
work. The beneficiaries of high tariffs 
sometimes forget that their protection 
is a favor. They regard it as a right. 
Even Liberals who enjoy the special 
privileges of a favorable tariff are 
sometimes warped from the doctrines 
of equality and freedom and justice 
which constitute the faith of Liberal- 
ism. In this campaign the heads of 
not a few large manufacturing con- 
cerns used influence with their employ- 
ees, announcing that they were op- 
posed to the reciprocity agreement, and 
declaripg that the industry would suf- 
fer and the employees be thrown out 
of work were the pact to become oper- 
ative. These manufacturers would 
have been in no way injured by reci- 
procity, for, except in the case of a 
few farm implements, their goods were 
not included in the reciprocity sched- 
ules. Indeed, the reduction on coal 
would have been in their favor. And 
yet many manufacturers campaigned 
against the Liberals, not only with 
vigor, but sometimes with bitterness. 

The fear of these protected manufac- 
turers was that free trade in natural 
products and lower duties on food- 
stuffs would lead to demands for freer 
trade in all commodities. They were 
specially fearful that a demand would 
be made by the farmers for an increase 
in the preference to Britain from thir- 
ty-three per cent. to fifty per cent. 
They may also have deemed it prudent 
to make common cause with the manu- 
facturers of food products—the middle- 
men packers of meats, fruits, and 
other commodities—whose protection 
would be reduced under reciprocity, 
so that by now defeating this effort at 
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reforming the tariff they might be able 
to postpone the day when even larger 
reductions would be demanded. What- 
ever their motive, certain it is that in 
almost every city, town, or village 
where manufacturing industries en- 
joyed tariff protection the weight of 
influence was thrown against reciproc- 
ity. In the agricultural districts, de- 
spite the “loyalty” appeals and the 
warning against “annexation,” the Lib- 
erals seem to have held their own. 
Had it not been for the general con- 
fidence that the agreement would be 
endorsed, many more Conservative 
farmers would have broken with their 
party and voted for larger markets 
for their products. With wheat selling 
at United States points for prices much 
higher than in Canada, those wheat- 
growers who missed their chance will 
now have cause for reflection. 

Those who justify the defeat of 
reciprocity on the ground that Britain, 
not the United States, is the best mar- 
ket for the natural products of Can- 
ada, shut their eyes to the most essen- 
tial fact. They disregard the obvious 
economic fact that two countries with 
many interests in common, but with a 
great variety of products, having a 
common boundary line of nearly four 
thousand miles, must find the easiest 
exchange of commodities to the great- 
est advantage of both. Geography 
and climate are in favor of such reci- 
procity in trade. Then, too, the sur- 
plus products of Canada, for which a 
market must be found, will very soon 
far exceed the demands of Britain. In 
less than five years Canada will have 
more wheat for export than the entire 
British market will require. Sir Wil- 
liam Whyte, the well-informed and 
thoroughly reliable vice-president of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, is authority for the statement 
that in less than ten years the province 
of Saskatchewan alone—only one of 
the three wheat-growing provinces of 
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Western Canada—will produce more 
wheat than the entire United States. 
That province had under cultivation 
last year less acreage than its road al- 
lowances, and six million acres were 
added to the homesteaded area in one 
year. The meaning of this is that in 
less than ten years that one province 
alone will yield sufficient wheat to sup- 
ply all Canada with flour and seed, and 
to meet Britain’s entire demand three 
times over, even if no wheat were 
brought to Britain from Russia or Ar- 
gentine, or any other foreign country. 
In the light of such a situation, how 
utterly inadequate are all these elab- 
orate schemes of walled-in Imperial 
trade. Other markets than Canada and 
Britain must be found for the output 
of Canada’s wheat lands. Reciprocity 
or no reciprocity, the best other market 
is, and of necessity will be, the United 
States. 

Canadians who have this confidence 
are aware of the fact that Britain can 
never afford to confine her purchase of 
foodstuffs to Canada, or to all of her 
overseas Dominions. With the neces- 
sity upon her manufacturers and mer- 
chants to find markets for the output 
of her shops and factories, Britain 
must go out to all the world with her 
wares. And, in return, from all the 
world she must bring the things she 
specially needs—raw materials and 
foodstuffs. For Canada to say to the 
Mother Country: “Buy wheat from 
me only if you desire to retain my al- 
legiance,” would be to suggest that al- 
legiance can be made a matter of trade, 
and, what is worse, would be to fix con- 
ditions of Imperial unity which would 
make for the decay of Britain’s com- 
mercial supremacy. How long will 
the products of British industries find 
m‘irkets in foreign countries if no re- 
turn cargo of the products of these 
countries can profitably be brought 
back to Britain? 

There are, indeed, Canadians who ar- 
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gue that Britain should tax foodstuffs 
from foreign countries in order to give 
a preference in foodstuffs from Can- 
ada. They think it would make for 
the solidarity and power of the Empire 
were the British markets open wide to 
the overseas Dominions, but tariff- 
barred to the rest of the world. The 
Canadian famers, whose skill and toil 
produce the excess of products for 
which markets are sought, do not hold 
that view. They ask for no preference. 
All they desire is improved transpor- 
tation facilities and equal markets with 
all the world. But some advocates 
and beneficiaries of protective tariffs 
are already proposing that the new 
Government of Canada should join 
hands with the Chamberlain propa- 
gandists in Britain, and make Imperial 
tariffs and preferences a real issue in 
British politics. 

It does not require much discernment 
to forecast the answer to such a pro- 
posal. No trade Imperialist has yet 
made clear how Britain can carry on 
an export trade without an import 
cargo; or how Britain can shift her im- 
port trade from foreign countries to 
Canada without also shifting her ex- 
port trade; or how Britain can profit by 
obstructing her trade with foreign coun- 
tries and keeping open markets for 
Canada’s exports unless Canada in 
turn keeps open markets for Britain’s 
exports; or how Britain can justify free 
imports of Canadian farm products— 
the things Canada wants to export— 
to the injury of the interests of the 
landowners and farmers of Britain, un- 
less Canada opens her doors to the free 
imports of Britain’s factory products— 
the things Britain wants to export—in 
open competition with the now pro- 
tected manufacturers of Canada; or 
how there can be a binding of the Em- 
pire by tariffs and preferences without 
selfish bargainings among the interests 
involved unless there is as a basis com- 
plete freedom of trade within the Em- 


pire. Indeed, the larger question of 
Imperial Free Trade must inevitably be 
faced were Canada to make demand 
for a preference in Britain which would 
mean a tax on the food of the British 
people. 

But Reciprocity in natural products 
with the United States was not the 
only large questions at issue in the Can- 
adian elections. In some respects, 
even more important, certainly more 
fraught with menace to the integrity 
of Canada’s national life and Imperial 
relations, was the vexing question of 
French Canadian Nationalism. This 
question suggests the extreme difficulty 
and the constant danger in the way of 
representative government in Canada. 
The presence of two great races in un- 
equal proportions, but not always un- 
equal in prestige and power, while it 
adds to the interest and variety of 
Canadian life, does not make for the 
cohesion and solidarity of the Canadian 
nation. To be sure, there are many 
thousands of people in Canada, peopie 
from Europe and from Asia, to whom 
English is a foreign tongue, but their 
presence creates a problem only for a 
generation or two. The chiidren and 
the children’s children of these foreign 
settlers will speak English, and will 
adopt the habits and fit into the life of 
English-speaking Canada. But witha 
section of the French-Canadians in the 
Province of Quebec it is different. 

What is called the Nationalist move- 
ment, while definite enough in its ex- 
pressions of antagonism to Imperialism 
and to Canada being obliged to share 
in the wars of Britain, is not definite 
as to its own positive intentions and 
purposes as a distinct political force in 
Canada. Its present leader, Mr. Henri 
Bourassa, is a clever, ambitious, and 
rather daring young man, with the 
blood of Louis Papineau, the agitator 
of 1837, in his veins. He is of Radi- 
cal descent, but his education has been 
under the reactionary wing of the Ro- 
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man Catholic Church. He is said to 
have at his back the Ultramontane sec- 
tion of the higher ecclesiastics. Cer- 
tain it is that his habit of inflammatory 
anti-British speech to his compatriots 
in Quebec and his change of habit 
when he addresses BEnglish-speaking 
audiences in ultra-loyal Toronto, in- 
dicate a quality of mind consistent with 
the double character ascribed to him 
by the Liberal school of French-Cana- 
dians. 

Mr. Bourassa’s associates and follow- 
ers are for the most part young men 
whose ardent temperament responds to 
his intensity as dry wood to fire. They 
are less guarded in their speech, and 
during the campaign they unfolded the 
tricolor of France as their emblem. 
Their words were bitterest and most 
hateful against Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
the Liberals, while they hailed Con- 
servative candidates as their “allies.” 
Indeed, there was quite plainly an un- 
derstanding between the Conservative 
party ‘eaders and the Nationalists. No 
Conservative candidate was put up in 
any constituency where a Nationalist 
was in the field. The Liberal candi- 
date was opposed in each of the sixty- 
five constituencies of the province, but 
not more than a dozen of these Oppo- 
sition candidates were old-line Con- 
servatives. The rest were either 
straight Nationalists or Nationalist- 
Conservatives. 

The Liberals carried a distinct ma- 
jority of the Quebec seats; but in On- 
tario also several Conservatives elected 
in constituencies where French-Cana- 
dians are numerous signed the Nation- 
alist anti-Navy pledge. What ef- 
fect this alliance of the Conserva- 
tive party with the Nationalists will 
have in Parliament remains to be seen. 
The expressed purpose of the leader of 
the Nationalists is the formation of a 
group, or third party, in Parliament, 
unpledged to either side and ready to 
take advantage of emergencies to pro- 
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mote the interests of French-Canadian 
Nationalism. Some time ago one of 
the leaders declared for “an autono- 
mous French State,” and beyond doubt 
that is the vision which arises before 
the excited imagination of not a few of 
these youthful adventurers on the dis- 
turbed sea of Canadian politics. How 
wild and chimerical their notion is can 
be appreciated by any student or ob- 
server of affairs in Canada and 
throughout the American continent to- 
day. 

The real danger in this Nationalist 
movement is not that it may succeed, 
but rather that it perpetuates the racial 
and religious differences and animosi- 
ties which were beginning to die out, or 
to be transformed into the higher as- 
pirations of Canadian nationhood. No 
other man in all the history of Canada 
did so much to reconcile and unify the 
divergent elements in the population as 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier has done. Both by 
precept and by example, he taught his 
fellow citizens of French and Catholic 
Quebec to rejoice in their free privi- 
leges under British rule. Throughout 
his whole public career he had to with- 
stand, sometimes publicly, always pri- 
vately, the Ultramontane hierarchy. 
At the same time, his bitterest oppo- 
nents outside the Province of Quebec 
were Protestants of the Orange Tory 
school. Fifteen years ago, and again 
this year, the Tory of Ontario and the 
Bleu of Quebec joined hands, the 
Orangist with the Nationalist, to de- 
feat the statesman who, while averse 
to both, sought to build up Canada on 
large and generous lines, within which 
all races and classes and creeds would 
have freedom of speech and freedom 
of worship consistent with the respon- 
sible liberty wherewith all British sub- 
jects are made free. 

A testing time will come when the 
new Government faces the Navy ques- 
tion. This question must be faced 
soon. It dates back to 1909, when Par- 
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liament, both parties consenting, ap- 
proved of the policy of a Canadian 
fleet under Canadian control. The 
Laurier Administration and the Liberal 
party remained true to that policy, and 
had the endorsement of the British Ad- 
miralty and of the leading advisers in 
naval affairs. The Conservative lead- 
ers, however, departed from their first 
proposals, and advocated contributions 
of battleships and of money to the Ad- 
miralty. More recently Mr. Borden, 
the new Prime Minister, seems to have 
yielded to the demand of the National- 
ists, and to have favored the reference 
of the whole question of naval defence 
to the people on a plebiscite. The new 
Government must make its choice at a 
very early date, as the tenders are now 
ready for the initial construction 
works, according to the plans already 
ordered by Parliamentary statute in 
1910 and approved by the Admiralty. 

The bearing of Canada’s refusal of 
Reciprocity with the United States on 
the larger Imperial and international 
relations is important, but fortunately 
not so serious as some people imagine. 
It will not of necessity lead, as the jin- 
goes rejoice to think it must lead, to 
Impefial Federation, based on Imperial 
tariffs and preferences. The economic 
judgment of the people of Britain on 
the matter of a food tax will first have 
to be reversed. Neither will it lead to 
a rupture with the United Sates, or to 
any permanent misunderstanding 
among the English-speaking peoples. 

It is quite true Canada had a unique 
opportunity to increase the community 
of interest between the British Empire 
and the American Republic. Already 
that community of interest is far more 
potent as a factor in world politics and 
a bond of world peace than the average 
elector who voted on Reciprocity even 
dreamed. As a free nation represent- 
ing the institutions and ideals of Brit- 
ish sovereignty on the American conti- 
nent,itwas given toCanada still further 


to promote the Anglo-American frater- 
nity. To have done that would have 
been to be true to the new note 
struck by President Taft, and re- 
sponded to so unreservedly by Sir Ed- 
ward Grey—the note of unlimited arbi- 
tration. For the moment all these 
higher interests were submerged by 
the agitated feeling of resentment 
which clamored for satisfaction, after 
the manner of the crowd. 
Fortunately, such behavior on the 
part of Canada—or rather of a minor- 
ity of Canadian electors sufficient to 
overbalance other considerations—is 
readily understood by intelligent Amer- 
icans. Their own country passed 
through the same stage of national de- 
velopment and emerged so recently that 
they not only understand the expe- 
riences of Canadians, but readily accept 
for their own fellow-countrymen a fair 
measure of responsibility. The lead- 
ing journals of the United States do not 
hesitate to blame the unguarded and 
objectionable utterances of their pub- 
lic men, and the disregard of interna- 
tional amenities with reference to Can- 
ada on the part of their private citizens 
for inciting and inflaming the anti- 
American prejudices among the Cana- 
dian people. This not only marks the 
new stage of development reached by 
the United States, but also betokens a 
speedy and good-natured acceptance of 
Canada’s refusal of the Reciprocity 
Agreement as no cause either for tariff 
reprisals or for even temporary 
alienation of international friendships. 
Canada has nothing to lose and has 
everything to gain by every strength- 
ening of the ties that bind Britain and 
the United States as friends and allies, 
in the world-responsibilities of Eng- 
lish-speaking civilization. The logic 
of events seems to lead to the inference 
that some day the guardianship of the 
Pacific, so far as the English-speaking 
world is concerned, shall be a respon- 
sibility of the English-speaking nations 























fronting on its shores—the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand. But even to-day the deeper 
and more enduring sentiments of both 
Americans and Canadians are at one on 
all the great international problems, It 
was Secretary of State Knox who said, 
in the presence of President Taft: 


Instead of desiring the political 
union of Canada and the United States, 
it is of the highest importance to the 
American Republic that Canada should 
not only continue separate, but should 
remain within the British Empire. 
The strength of America to-day is the 
strength of the United States and the 
strength of Canada plus Britain. Were 
Canada to be withdrawn from the Em- 
pire, either for independence or for an- 
nexation, there would be no plus. 


President Taft himself made this sig- 
nificant comment: 


The Pacific is a very much simpler 
and very much safer situation than it 
, erwise would be, because two flags, 

not one, representing English- 
speaking civilization, float on its shores. 


Not less significant is another state- 
ment by the President of the United 
States: 

It is our sincere desire, as it is to our 


highest interest, that Canada should 
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continue to prosper and to grow as a 
strong and powerful nation, flying the 
British flag on the northern half of this 
Continent, and sharing with the United 
States responsibility for North Ameri- 
ean civilization and for the obligation 
which America owes to the world. 

And this is the vision which has 
come to the leaders of public opinion 
in the United States, and is coming to 
the rank and file of the American peo- 
ple—the vision of the greater Anglo- 
Saxondom. That vision is too inspir- 
ing, too commanding, to be dimmed by 
any temporary defeat of a trade pro- 
posal, Canada as a free nation within 
the circle of an Empire of free nations, 
in spite of the failure of this well-de- 
vised effort after better trade relations, 
will not lose prestige on the American 
continent. There is too much in com- 
mon and too much in prospect for these 
two nations representing English- 
speaking ideals to feel a twinge of es- 
trangement. Whatever the future may 
have in store, the peoples who speak 
the speech of Shakespeare and hold 
the morals of Milton will stand to- 
gether, and the pillars of their house 
shall not fall. 

J. A. Macdonald. 
(Editor of the Toronto Globe). 





THE ENGLAND OF GEORGE FOX’S JOURNAL. 


Orthodox Episcopalian and sound 
Presbyterian have some excuse for 
looking askance upon the memory of 
George Fox. Indeed he said some un- 
commonly nasty things about the eccle- 
siastical ancestors of most of us—such 
exceedingly unpleasant things, in fact, 
that we cannot be altogether surprised 
that in the hot times of the Common- 
wealth and Restoration he had a way of 
ending his arguments amid a shower 
of stones or at the open door of a jail. 
A perfectly calm and quite immovable 


man, standing up and telling his heated 
opponents in the plainest and most un- 
mistakable terms exactly what he 
thought of them, must quite conceivably 
have been difficult to put up with. 
Moral suasion sounds a gentle thing, 


*but we imagine that it can be pecu- 


liarly trying occasionally. Take for in- 
stance the case of William the Silent’s 
first wife. She had a violent temper, 
and was not in any way a nice person, 
and when her mind became affected, 
and she had to be confined in one of 
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the rooms of her father’s castle in Ger- 
many, people said reasonably enough 
that her own violent passions had 
driven her into her unhappy state. She 
was not ill-treated, but there was a 


‘hole made in her chamber door, and at 


that hole a pastor of the Reformed 
Faith sat for certain hours each day 
and preached to her about her sins. 
This was probably well meant, and 
may even have been regarded as a priv- 
ilege, and yet if the lady had recovered 
and been restored to political power, 
we should hardly have been surprised 
if that diligent pastor had come to a 
sad end. George Fox said things to 
Episcopalian and Presbyterian, to In- 
dependent and Baptist, in fact to every 
religious denomination he came across, 
that only a most Christian spirit could 
endure. He never lost his temper— 
he left that to his opponents; and he 
had the most exasperating way of get- 
ting the best of an argument. He was 
convinced that he had Scripture war- 
rant for denouncing a paid ministry, 
and he went about the country declar- 
ing that all who received tithes were 
hirelings. This was hardly likely to 
make him popular with the clergy of 
any denomination. Then there were 
what appear to us his small eccen- 
tricities. He called all church build- 
ings steeple-houses, and all clergy, how- 
ever Protestant, priests; he addressed 
everyone as “thou” instead of “you,” 
and refused to take off his hat even be- 
fore a king. 


“But oh, the rage that there was in 
the priests, magistrates, professors, 
and people of all sorts,” he tells us in 
the Journal. “For though Thou to a 
single person was according to their 
own learning, their accidence and 
grammar rules, and according to the 
Bible, yet they could not forbear to 
hear it; and as to the hat honor, be- 
cause J could not put off my hat to 
them, it set them all into a rage. Oh, 
the blows, punchings, beatings, and im- 
prisonments that we underwent for not 


putting off our hatstomen .. . the 
bad language and evil usage we re- 
ceived on this account is hard to be ex- 
pressed. And though it was a small 
thing in the eye of man, yet a wonder- 
ful confusion it wrought.” 

In Scotland we might have been com- 
paratively unmoved by these severe 
comments on our friends across the 
Border, but we are surprised to find 
that the Quaker had not that admira- 
tion for our Covenanting forebears that 
we should have expected. He did not 
like Presbyterians, indeed, and certain 
Scotch “priests” who came to argue 
with him in prison he describes with 
unflattering simplicity as “very rude 
and devilish.”* This being his atti- 
tude, it is quite in accordance with 
the spirit of the times that when he 
paid a visit to Scotland the Presbyte- 
rian ministers should draw up a num- 
ber of curses to curse root and branch 
the doctrines and followers of the 
Quaker. These were appointed to be 
read in churches, and all the people 
were to say “Amen”! There was no 
indiscriminate charity of thought or 
speech in the seventeenth century. 

And yet, when all is said and done, 
we have many reasons for forgiving a 
good deal to the immovable old Friend. 
To begin with, he has inimitably racy 
powers of description, so that his Jour- 
nal makes delightfully picturesque 
reading, and to go on with we cannot 
read very much of it without coming 
to the conclusion of the old soldier 
who, after watching a mob attacking 
him, placed his sword at the disposal 
of the man of peace. “Sir,” said he 
to me, “I see you are a man.” 

There are other reasons, too, which 
concern character. 


“He was of an innocent life,” says 
William Penn. “So meek, contented, 
modest, easy, steady, tender, it was a 


1In one of the editions of the Journal! this 
phrase is applied to the “Scotch priests,” in 
another to a more general company in which 
they seem to be included. I am unaware 
which is the correct version. 
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pleasure to be in his company, 
a most merciful man. 

my knowledge and not report, ‘ 
having been with him for weeks and 
months together on divers occasions, 
and those of the nearest and most ex- 
ercising nature, and that by day and 
night, by sea and land, in this and in 
foreign countries; and I can say I never 
saw him out of his place, or not a 
match for every service and occasion. 
For in all things he acquitted himself 
like a man, yea, a strong man, a new 
and heavenly-minded man; a divine and 
a naturalist, and all of God Almighty’s 
making.” 

All things considered, then, we 
might find it to our advantage to call 
a truce with George Fox’s memory, 
and to dip into this “Journal” of his, 
which has certain magic properties of 
its own. It is like a little rusty gate 
which opens right into the heart of the 
seventeenth century, so that when we 
go in by it, hey presto! we find our- 
selves pilgrims with the old Quaker in 
the strangest kind of England. 

It was in the year 1643 that Fox set 
out into the world to look for true re- 
ligion, and it was some six or seven 
years later that, with a certain strange 
calm and authority, he began to “sound 
the day of the Lord through the coun- 
tries.” “George Fox is come to the 
_ light of the sun, and now he thinks to 
put out my starlight,” grumbled his 
parish priest, not very well pleased. 

Ecclesiastically the country was in 
somewhat of a chaos when the pil- 
grimage began. Episcopacy was for 
the moment overthrown, and the pul- 
pits of the Establishment were filled by 
Puritan preachers. Queer sects 
abounded—Familists, Brownists, Mug- 
gletonians, Fifth-Monarchy men, Rant- 
ers. A kind of nominal toleration was 
in vogue, and all the world, good, bad, 
and indifferent, was hot for religious 
argument. In church, in market-place, 
and in court-house the wordy warfare 
went on continually. Fox would be 
rescued from the fury of an argumen- 
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tative mob, bruised by them, as like as 
not, “by their hands, Bibles, and 
sticks,” and would be hauled before a 
magistrate, only to thrash out the 
knotty point with the men of law. In 
the court-house the magistrate was apt 
to have the best of it, for when the bat- 
tle went against him he could always 
clap the prisoner into jail for blas- 
phemy. The Quaker would use no 
carnal weapons, but it seemed to excite 
no surprise when a learned and exas- 
perated justice fell upon him with his 
hands; and the Journal recording a 
scene in a “steeple-house,” remarks 
with much simplicity, “The magis- 
trates’ wives were in a rage and strove 
mightily to be at me, but the soldiers 
and friendly people stood thick about 
me.” 

Verily it was a strange England— 
hot-blooded, undignified, inconsequent. 


“Before we parted,” says the Jour- 
nal, telling the tale of a great argu- 
ment, “I told them that if the Lord 
would, I intended to be in the town 
again that day week. Against that 
time the priest had got seven priests to 
help him. These eight priests 
had gathered several hundreds of peo- 
ple, even most of the country there- 
abouts, and they would have had me 
into the steeple-house; but I would not 
go in, but got on a hill, and there spoke 
to them and the people. After 
a while several lusty fellows came, took 
me up in their arms, and carried me 
into the steeple-house porch, intending 
to carry me into the steeple-house by 
force; but the door being locked they 
fell down in a heap, having me under 
them. As soon as I could I got up 
from under them, and went to the hill 
again: then they took me from that 
place to the steeple-house and set me on 
something like a stool, and all the 
priests being come back, stood under 
with the people. The priest cried ‘To 
argument—to argument.’ I of- 
fered to prove that they were hirelings. 
Then the priests plucked me off the 
stool again, and they themselves all got 
upon stools under the steeple-house 
wall.” 
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An amusing illustration both of the 
character of the times and of Fox’s way 
of getting the best of it in a war of 
words occurs in the account of a pass- 
age between him and Judge Glynne, 
then, be it noted, Chief-Justice of Eng- 
land. 


“When we were brought into the 
Court,” says the Quaker, “we stood 
some time with our hats on, and all 
was quiet; and I was moved to say, 
‘Peace be amongst you.’ Judge Glynne, 
a Welchman, .. . said to _ the 
jailer, ‘What be these you have brought 
here into the Court? ‘Prisoners, my 
lord,’ said he. ‘Why do you not put off 
your hats?’ said the judge to us: we 
said nothing. Then said the judge, ‘The 
Court commands you to put off your 
hats.’ Then I spoke and said, ‘Where 
did ever any magistrate, king, or judge, 
from Moses to Daniel, command any 
to put off their hats, when they came 
before them in their courts, either 
amongst the Jews, the people of God, 
or amongst the heathens? and if the 
law of England doth command any 
such thing, show me that law either 
written or printed.’ Then the judge 
grew very angry and said, ‘I do not 
carry my law-books on my back.’ 
‘But,’ said I, ‘tell me where it is printed 
in any statute-book that I may read 
it.’ Then said the judge, ‘Take him 
away, prevaricator, I’ll ferk him.’ So 
they took us away and put us among 
the thieves. Presently after he calls 
to the jailer, ‘Bring them up again.’ 
‘Come,’ said he, ‘where had they hats 
from Moses to Daniel; come, answer 
me: I have you fast now,’ said he. I 
replied, ‘Thou mayest read in the third 
of Daniel that the three children were 
cast into the fiery furnace by Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s command, with their coats, 
their hose and their hats on.’ This 
plain instance stopped him; so that not 
having anything else to say to the 
point, he cried again, ‘Take them away, 
jailer.’ Accordingly we were taken 
away and thrust in among the thieves, 
where we were kept a great while.” 


It was during one of his early im- 
prisonments that Fox fell in with some 
ef Cromwell’s stern Puritan soldiers, 


and pleased them so well that nothing 
would serve them but that he must be- 
come their captain. “They said they 
would have none but me,” he tells us, 
not, we fancy, without some pleasure. 
New troops were being raised at the 
time, and* the commissioners, appar- 
ently unaware that there was anything 
incongruous in their proceedings, or- 
dered the jailer to bring the Quaker be- 
fore them. The soldiers were assem- 
bled in the market-place of the town, 
and the prisoner being come, the com- 
missioners proceeded with many com- 
pliments to urge the preferment upon 
him, It is amusing to read the account 
of what followed as the man of peace 
told the men of war what he thought 
of their profession. The revulsion of 
feeling was instantaneous, and the af- 
fair ended with the usual “Take him 
away, jailer, and put him into the dun- 
geon among the rogues and felons.” 

In his continuous travels up and 
down the country Fox seems to have 
excited the most diverse feelings. Like 
most men of strong personality, he was 
well loved and well hated. To begin 
with, peepie did not quite know what 
to make of him. Strange powers were 
ascribed to him. When in his wander- 
ings he entered a church, and, after 
“declaring the day of the Lord,” 
“passed away” again, Rumor had it 
that an angel had visited the place. 
When he prayed, people were so awe- 
struck that they believed the house 
was shaken over them. He had 
strange powers of healing, his curious 
serenity would often calm an excited 
mob, and he had sometimes a marvel- 
lous power over mad people. His 
courage had an almost unearthly qual- 
ity. When a wild hulk of a man 
sprang at him and set a naked rapier to 
his side, the Quaker regarded him with 
pity. “Alack for thee, poor creature,” 
said he. “What wilt thou do with 
thy carnal weapon? It is no more to 
me than a straw.” A superstitious age 

















turned naturally to the thought of the 
devil. The Friend rode over the coun- 
try on a great black horse, and it was 
said that he went at a speed impossi- 
ble to mortal man. Soldiers guarding 
him in prison one night took the pre- 
caution to sit in the chimney lest he 
might take a fancy to fly up it. These 
were queer times—one never knew 
what might happen, and, angel or devil, 
there was something out of the way 
about the Quaker. He and his follow- 
ers were of course much persecuted 
(everything novel was apt to be perse- 
cuted in those days), and equally, of 
course, the Society of Friends grew in 
numbers as their sufferings increased. 
Not only in England did they number 
their thousands during Fox’s lifetime, 
but in Scotland, Ireland, America, Hol- 
land, and Germany; and in these al- 
most pre-missionary days (as far as 
Protestants were concerned), there 
were Friends who set out on a ro- 
mantic mission to declare the truth 
“towards China and Prester John’s 
country.” 

It would be a mistake to suppose 
that even in these intolerant days the 
persecution was solely a religious one. 
There was a nervous terror of treason 
during the Commonwealth and after 
the Restoration, which looked with sus- 
picion upon all new or unestablished 
or out-of-the-way gatherings. The 
Quakers were constantly transgressing 
the Conventicle Act, which forbade the 
meeting together of more than four per- 
sons about religion for fear of plotting. 
“As if,’ as Fox shrewdly remarks, 
“four might not do more mischief than 
400, because four might speak out 
their minds more freely one to an- 
other.” 


Then again after the Restoration the 
taking of the oath of allegiance 
proved a frequent source of trouble, for 
an oath the Quakers could not and 
would not take, and no mere expression 
of loyalty, however fervent, satisfied 
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the justices, who were all the more 
zealous when, as it chanced at times, 
they were but newly converted to Roy- 


alist principles themselves. So the 
prisons were filled with gentle, peace- 
able, charitable men and women, and 
Cromwell and Charles li. were in turn 
appealed to on their behalf without 
very great effect. And these gentle 
people, who would in no way defend 
themselves, and who were commanded 
by heaven “to forgive all,” developed 
like Fox himself a serene obstinacy 
that made the governor of Dover Cas- 
tle reply, when the king asked him if 
he had dispersed all the sectaries’ 
meetings, that “he had, but the 
Quakers the devil himself could not.” 
Here is a little gem of seventeenth- ~ 
century passive resistance:— 


There has been very great persecu- 
tion in that country and town a little 
before. Friends told us how 
they had broken up their meetings by 
warrants from the justices, and how 
by their warrants they were required 
to carry Friends before the justices, 
and Friends bid them “carry them 
then.” The officers told Friends 
“they must go,” but Friends said Nay, 
that was not according to their war- 
rants, which required them to carry 
them. Then they were forced to hire 
earts and wagons and horses, and to 
lift Friends into their wagons and carts 
to carry them before a justice. When 
they came to a justice’s house, some- 
times he happened to be from home, 
and if he were a moderate man, he 
would get out of the way, and then 
they were obliged to carry them before 
another, so that they were many days 
carting and carrying Friends up and 
down from place to place, and when 
afterwards the officers came to lay 
their charges for this upon the town, 
the townspeople would not pay it. but 
made them bear it themselves; which 
broke the neck of the persecution there 
for that time. 


George Fox himself was the strang- 
est mixture of meekness, high spirit, 
and personal bravery one could well 
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meet with, He was once sent pris- 
oner from one town to another under 
the escort of some soldiers. After 
they had ridden a little way he sud- 
denly bethought himself of an old man 
in whose house he had lodged, to whom 
he had not declared the truth as he 
thought he ought to have done, and 
immediately he turned his horse’s 
head that he might return. The sol- 
diers levelled their pistols at him and 
declared they would shoot him. “I 
heeded them not,” says the Quaker 
tranquilly, “but rode back”! 

After the rising of the Fifth-Mon- 
archy men there was so much bitter- 
ness and distrust of sectaries that their 
lives were hardly safe for a time in 
hot-blooded company. Fox, who was 
lodging at an inn in Pall Mall, heard a 
violent Irish colonel come into the room 
downstairs, declaring in a loud voice 
that “he would kill all Quakers.” 


“I went down to him,” writes the 
Friend in his Journal, “and was moved 
in the power of the Lord to speak to 
him. I told him the law said, ‘An eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,’ but 
thou threatenest to kill all the Quakers 
though they have done thee no hurt. 
But, said I, here ‘is gospel for thee— 
here is my hair, here is my cheek, and 
here is my shoulder,—turning it to him. 
This came so over him, that he and his 
companions stood as men amazed, and 
said if that was our principle, and if 
we were as we said, they never saw 
the like in their lives.” 

George Fox had marvellous powers 
of endurance. He would suffer vio- 
lence at the hands of a mob with the 
most unruffled gentleness, but after es- 
caping bruised and bleeding from an 
unfriendly town, he was as likely as 
not to turn straightway back again and 
“sound the day of the Lord” once 
more in the market-place. And the 
second time he was generally received 
with an amazed attention. 

Only on one occasion does the in- 
trepid Friend seem to have been a 


thought daunted. It was in Scotland. 
He had been to Edinburgh, and had 
found the townsfolk busy burning a 
witch. The magistrates and clergy 
eyed him so sourly that one feels they 
would have enjoyed disposing of him 
in the same fashion. “A _ briary 
brambly nature” is the Quaker’s com- 
ment on the Scotch. Then he rode 
further north, and we come upon the 
following startling entry: “We went 
among the Highlanders, who were so 


- devilish, they had like to have spoiled 


us and our horses, for they ran at us 
with pitch-forks; but through the 
Lord’s goodness we escaped them.” 

It is curious how, with all Fox’s 
plain-speaking, he was never betrayed 
into language that held a hint of dis- 
loyalty either to King or Common- 
wealth. He had plenty to say about 
the conduct of justice and the duties of 
rulers, and he addressed letters galore 
both to Oliver and King Charles on one 
subject or another, but his attitude 
towards them was always a deeply re- 
spectful one. Carlyle has made famous 
the charmingly human touches in his 
interviews with the Protector. There 
were, I think, four of these. The first 
was perhaps the longest and most inti- 
mate. “One Captain Drury” brought 
the Quaker to Oliver on a morning be- 
fore he was dressed, and Fox, who at 
heart seems to have been Royalist, and 
who had many quarrels with the Puri- 
tans and little admiration for them, 
nevertheless “found himself moved,” 
as he came under the Protector’s roof, 
to say, “Peace be to this house.” Af- 
terwards there was a long talk about 
religion, conducted with great gravity, 
dignity, and simplicity on the part of 
Fox, and when it was over Oliver took 
him by the hand. “Come again to my 
house,” he said, with unwonted tears 
in his stern old eyes. “If thou and I 


were but an hour a-day together, we 
should be nearer to one another.” 
“I wish you no more ill than I do to 
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my own soul,” he added; and Fox, with 
a gentle solemnity, unspoiled on this 
occasion by any harsh word, said that 
if he did he would wrong his own soul, 
and so they took leave. 

The second time they met was in the 
street. 


When we came near Hyde Park we 
saw a great concourse of people. and 
looking towards them espied the Pro- 
tector coming in his coach. Whereupon 
I rode to his coach-side, and some of 
his life-guards would have put me 
away, but he forbade them. So I rode 
by with him, “declaring . the 
sufferings of Friends in the nation; 
showing him how contrary this perse- 
cution was to Christ and his apostles 
and to Christianity.” When we ar- 
rived at James’ Park Gate I left him; 
and at parting he desired me to come 
to his house. 

There is a quaint little kindly touch 
as a sequel to this, for Oliver going 
home told one Mary Sanders, a staunch 
little follower of the Friends’ doctrines, 
who was one of his wife’s maids, that 
he had good news for her—‘“George 
Fox was cpme to town.” The third in- 
terview, which took place the next day, 
did not please the grave Quaker so 
well, though to us it appears as kindly 
and as human as any. Dr. Owen, then 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, 
was present, and Fox pressed upon 
him and upon the Protector the dis- 
tinctive Quaker doctrines. Oliver was 
in no mind to accept them, and with 
affairs of state on his hands and his 
own views very clear-cut on most reli- 
gious subjects, was even inclined to 
treat them a little lightly. Yet his 
friendliness, perhaps even a hint of af- 
fection, for -“‘the man in the leathern 
breeches,” breaks through the account 
of the dispute. “I was standing by 
the table, and he came and sat upon 
the table’s side by me and said he 
would be as high as I was; and so con- 
tinued speaking.” Fox adds -regret- 


fully that “he went away in .a light 
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manner,” and is pleased te hear that 
afterwards the Protector was vexed at 
this, saying to somebody, “I never 
parted so from them before.” = _ 

The last meeting was just before 
Oliver’s death. 


I met him riding into Hampton 
Court Park, and before I came to him 
I saw and felt a waft of death go forth 
against him; and ‘when I came to him 
he looked like a dead man. After I 
had laid the sufferings of Friends be- 
fore him and had warned him as I was 
moved to speak to him, he bid me come 
to his house, so . . next day (I) 
went to Hampton Court to speak fur- 
ther with him. But when I came he 
was sick, and the doctors were 
not willing I should speak with him. 
So I passed away and never saw him 
more. 


During the Protectorate Fox spent 
long periods in prison, and it was not 
easy to get Oliver’s help for the Quak- 
ers. Yet had the two men had their 
“hour a-day together,” what friends 
they might have been! : 

It is perhaps more surprising to note 
the tone of Fox’s references to the 
easy, pleasure-loving, irreligious 
Charles II. Some time after the Res- 
toration he was arrested on suspicion 
of having to do with a plot against the 
king, and was examined by Sir George 
Middleton, who accused him of being a 
traitor. 


“I struck my hand on the table,” 
says the Quaker, moved for once to' & 
violent gesture, “and told him I had 
suffered more than twenty such as he, 
or than any that was there; for I had 
been cast into Derby dungeon for six 
months together, and had _ suffered 
much because I would not take up 
arms against the king before Worces- 
ter fight. I had been sent up prisoner 
out of my own country by Col. Hacker 
to Oliver Cromwell, as a plotter to 
bring in King Charles in the year 
1654, and I had nothing but love and 
goodwill to the king, and desired the 
eternal good and -welfare of him. and 
his subjects. , 
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“‘Did you ever hear the like?’ said 
Middleton. ‘Nay,’ said I, ‘ye may hear 
it again if ye will. For ye talk of the 
king, a company of you, and where 
were ye in Oliver’s days, and what did 
ye do then for him? But I have more 
love to the king for his eternal good 
and welfare than any of you have.’” 


We might multiply quaint extracts 
of seventeenth-century life if we had 
space. There was “the town called 
Patrington,” where one evening Fox 
‘declared truth till it was dark, and 
after sleeping among furze-bushes, be- 
cause no one would give him lodging, 
was seized in the early morning by 
men with pikes and halberds, who 
marched with him nine miles to a jus- 
tice, hoping they would find him so- 
ber, “for he used to be drunk early.” 

There were strange tales of some- 
thing like second-sight, premonitions, 
and such like—“the sight and sense” of 
coming trouble. On one occasion, 
when the Friend had been suddenly 
seized and taken to prison, he writes to 
his wife, sweet Margaret Fell— 


“Dear Heart,—Thou seemedst to be a 
little grieved when I was taken. Be 
content with the will of the Lord God. 
For when I was at John Rous’ at King- 
ston, I had a sight of my being taken 
prisoner, and when I was at Bray Dor- 
ley’s in Oxfordshire, as I sat at supper 
I saw I was taken; and I saw I had a 
suffering to undergo. But the Lord’s 
power is over all. Blessed be His holy 
name for ever.—G. F.” 

There was, too, the strange adven- 
ture of the Sallee ship, a pirate vessel 
that pursued the barge in which 
George Fox was making one of his voy- 
ages to America. Through a night of 
fitful moonlight it gave chase, but Fox 
comforted the passengers by an assur- 
ance of a power placed between it and 
them, and before morning dawned it 
had disappeared. 

“Afterwards while we were at Bar- 


badoes,” records the Journal, “there 
came in a merchant from Sallee and 
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told the people ‘that one of the Sallee 
men-of-war saw a monstrous yacht at 
sea, the greatest that ever he saw, and 
had her in chase, and was just upon 
her, but that there was a spirit in her 
that he could not take.’” 


These are not tales for the Psychical 
Research Society, but they have a 
beauty of their own all the same. 
“There was a spirit in her that he could 
not take” is a suggestive phrase. 

We might quote much of interest 
about Fox’s message, a message to 
which the eccentricities we have men- 
tioned were but triffes, but we shall 
content ourselves with a sentence or 
two. 


“I was sent,” says the Quaker, “by 
the divine Power and Spirit of God, to 
bring people off from all their own 
ways to Christ the new and living way, 
and from their churches which men 
had made and gathered to the Church 
in God, the General Assembly written 
in heaven, and off from the 
world’s teachers made by men, to learn 
of Christ, and off from all the 
world’s worships to know the Spirit 
of Truth in the inward parts and to be 
led thereby. And I was to bring the 
people off from all the world’s religions 
which are vain, that they might know 
the pure religion, might visit the fath- 
erless, the widows, and the strangers, 
and keep themselves from the spots of 
the world.” 


Such teaching is far wider than 
Quakerism: in the heart of it, it is as . 
wide as the world; in its revolt from 
external form and its plea for eternal 
realities it has its followers, and per- 
haps its opponents, in all the Churches. 

The England of George Fox’s Jour- 
na] has passed away, and much that 
was distinctive of early Quakerism 
has passed away also. For us, the 
mame of the Society of Friends con- 
jures up fair visions of silver-gray garb 
and old-fashioned speech, of fragrant 
lives and sweet deeds of charity, and 
by their fruits we know what manner 
of men the old Quakers must have 

















been. The spirit that animated them 
it is ours to pray for, and happily we 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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are not required to believe in the verbal 
inspiration of our saints. 
Iadia Miller Mackay. 
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By Mrs. ALFRED S1pewicK, AUTHOR OF “THE SEVERINS,”’ ETO. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

This is the story of Helga, and her 
father has not come into it much yet, 
because she led her life with her 
mother, and hardly at all with him. 
But, inasmuch as his financial failure 
affected every hour and circumstance 
of her life, he played a part in it; the 
part that always must be played by the 
menfolk in families where women have 
no economic independence. When they 
prosper the women are prosperous, 
when they fail the women go down to 
miséry with them. This, even in our 
day, seems to many minds natural and 
inevitable. Mr. Byrne was ready to 
wear himself out working for his wife 
and child. That also he took to be the 
natural course of things. But, unhap- 
pily, he could find no chance of retriev- 
ing what he had lost. Ruin often 
comes with a rush, but its consequences 
remain, the bitter fruits of folly and 
misfortune. He had not been a wise 
man or a thrifty one. Money, as long 
as he made it, had slipped through his 
fingers. He had spent generously, 
sometimes extravagantly, and he had 
never spoken to his wife of business af- 
fairs. She had thought him a man of 
substance, and when the blow fell he 
was a man of straw. He had never 
got on well with his partner, and he 
had not had the foresight and the self- 
control to arm himself in the one and 
only way agdinst a man he knew to be 
grasping. Mr. Ashley would never 
have turned out a man with money, 
and in the eyes of the world he had jus- 
tice on his side when he parted from 
a man who had none. 





The world was 





too busy with its own affairs to follow 
an obscure business quarrel and under- 
stand that the present fortunes of John 
Ashley had been prepared by the en- 
ergy and genius of Francis Byrne, and 
that two hemispheres would not be buy- 
ing ADonion as fast as they could if 
Mr. Byrne had not spent years of faith- 
ful work in examining its qualities, ad- 
justing them to practical needs, buying 
patents, discovering markets and choos- 
ing the enormous staff required for 
successful manufacture and distribu- 
tion. Certainly some of Mr. Byrne’s 
former friends knew that his misfor- 
tunes were not all his fault. He had 
had hard luck. But they blamed him 
for the way he took it. His 
wife never blamed him or tired 
of him. He had meant well, he 
had done badly, and of all men 
he was the most dejected and unhappy. 
She took her courage in her hands and 
faced the new life with patience. She 
literally made the home in which Helga 
spent her happy girlhood. But her 
power of creating peace and comfort 
had its limits. She could not prevent 
her husband from brooding over his 
wrongs, or check the smouldering fire 
of his hatred for the man who had in- 
jured him. The more the world shouted 
for MXonion the more silent and har- 
assed Mr. Byrne became, and the less 
he contributed to the cheerful daily life 
of the little household. 

Conrad’s advent was a great help to 
Mrs. Byrne in all ways, and she 
thanked her stars that he had come. 
He brought youth and laughter with 
him as well as financial aid. She 
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hoped he would stay a long time, and 
thaf when he left he would send her a 
successor. 

For Helga’s nineteenth birthday she 
made the little preparations that are 
usual for birthdays in German families 
of small means. A cake was baked 
without the girl’s assistance, a large 
flat cake on which nineteen little can- 
dles would be burning when the proper 
time came. This year, thanks to Con- 
rad’s punctual payments Mrs. Byrne 
had money in her purse, and meant to 
give Helga a present of ten shillings 
besides the two beautifully tucked and 
embroidered white cambric blouses she 
had had in hand since Easter. Mr. 
Byrne had brought home a pair of 
gloves for his daughter, and when Con- 
rad discovered what was in the wind, 
he went to a German bookseller and 
bought her the most modern of anthol- 
ogies, not all scarlet and gold like the 
old ones, but bound in the outré style 
Germans of Conrad’s age admire, and 
containing sad and precious poems by 
poets whose names Mrs. Byrne had 
never heard. When she read them she 
said she still thought Goethe great. 
But the book made a _ starting-point 
for many heated and instructive discus- 
sions, and at any rate on Helga’s birth- 
day it came as a surprise. 

Such little pleasures though! Such 
trifles to make milesiones in a life and 
stand in the girl's memory with an ab- 
surd halo round them of tenderness and 
merriment. tut they did. She woke 
on her birthday with a drowsy sense 
of pleasant expectation. Then she re- 
membered thit this day would be dif- 
ferent from other days. She was nine- 
teen, and when she went-.downstairs 
there would be surprises and all day 
long there would be a sense of celebra- 
tion. Before she was quite dressed her 
mother came in to kiss her and wish 
her many happy returns, and in the 
dining-room she found. her birthday ta- 


ble ready, spread with a white cloth 
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and offering her the cake and its can- 
dles, a bunch of sweet-peas, presents 
from her house mates, and one of Mar- 
litt’s novels from Tante Malchen: 

“My wife likes to keep up the ways 
of her country,’ Mr. Byrne said to Con- 


_ rad, with an air of apology. But Con- 


rad did not see that any apology was 
needed. When his great grandmother 
had a birthday it was celebrated in the 
same way, and when his married sis- 
ter’s baby had one last year it would 
have a cake and a candle. This year 
it would have a cake and two can- 
dies. He meant to come home a little 
earlier than usual from the city to-day 
in order to have tea with the family 
and see Helga’s candles burning. 

When the two men had gone to busi- 
ness the ladies went about their usual 
household work, and Helga was en- 
gaged in the front kitchen when she 
saw the postman who brought parcels 
stop at their gate and take a_ parcel 
from his little hand-cart. Though it 
was her birthday she felt sure Conrad’s 
name must be on it and not hers, for 
there was no one in the world to send 
her a parcel unless—except—all the 
birds of the air seemed to be singing, 
and the flowers of the earth had 
opened. Helga tore upstairs to the 
door and down the steps to meet the 
postman who gave -her a long card- 
board box addressed in an unknown 
hand. Her mother came downstairs at 
the same moment and met her in the 
passage. 

“A parcel, Helga?” 

“Yes; for me!” 

“For you!” 

They went into the dining-room to- 
gether, surprised and curious. They 
looked at the address and tried in vain 
to decipher the post-mark. There was 
no trade label. 

“Shall I cut the string?” said Helga, 
in a hurry; but Mrs. Byrne said it was 
good string and must not be wasted. 
So few parcels came to the house that 
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a length of string was a treasure, and 
with patience the ladies now secured, 
at least, two yards unknotted and un- 
cut. Then Helga lifted the lid, pushed 
back the thin blue paper used by flor- 
ists and saw a quantity of great Mal- 
maison carnations and asparagus fern. 

“Oh, how lovely!” she cried, and 
looked at her mother and saw that 
something was wrong. 

“Is there nothing with them?” said 
Mrs. Byrne. “No card—no letter.” 

Helga carefully took all the flowers 
from the box but there was nothing 
there. 

“Who has sent them?” 
“Can it be Conrad?” 

“Conrad has more sense than to 
waste his money so,” said Mrs. Byrne. 
“It is Clive Ashley again, and he ought 
to know better. Did you tell him the 
date of your birthday?” 

“Yes! I did!” exclaimed Helga, re- 
membering. “But it was apropos of 
nothing. I did not think he noticed.” 

“It is what happens when a young 
girl has no experience and meets the 
wrong kind of young man. He per- 
mits himself to pay her attentions that 
mean nothing and can lead to nothing. 
I am sorry that you went to that dance. 
I thought it would begin and end with 
an evening’s pleasure—but appar- 
ently——” 

“They are lovely flowers,” said 
Helga, coaxingly. ‘Never mind where 
they come from, Mummy. Let us en- 
joy them. We will have them on the 
table, when we cut the cake.” 

“You can’t do that,’ said Mrs. 
Byrne, decidedly. “Your father would 
see them and ask questions. I won't 
have him troubled by silly young men. 
The best thing you could do would be 
to throw them away and think no more 
about them.” 

That was a piece of advice Helga 
could not follow. The flowers did for 
Clive just what he had meant them to 
do. They kept his memory green and 


she said. 
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in a child’s mind stirred a woman’s 
hope. ‘To be sure her mother said he 
meant nothing, but her mother did not 
know him. She said also that it could 
lead to nothing, but that she could not 
know either. Miracles happen. 

“Gnddiges Friiulein |\ooks as if she had 
won a prize in a lottery,” said Conrad 
that afternoon when the moment had 
arrived for Helga to cut her birthday 
cake, They were having tea, or rather 
coffee, in the dining-room instead of in 
the garden because the nineteen can- 
dies would not have burnt well out of 
doors. Besides the cake was so large 
that it required a large table. It stood 
in the middle flanked by smaller cakes 
and by the little half-moon rolls that 
Conrad liked with coffee. The can- 
dles were burning as brightly as could 
be expected of them on a summer af- 
ternoon, and no one but Mr. Byrne 
would have admitted that they smelt 
of wax. He had actually asked if they 
might be put out, but said, on second 
thoughts, that he could bear it a little 
longer if their extinction would cast 4 
gloom on the feast. Helga had just 
shifted some of them carefully, and was 
going to cut the cake when there was 
a knock at the front door, an event so 
rare in that household that it took them 
by surprise. Helga and her mother ex- 
changed swift uneasy glances. Could 
it be? No. Helga’s color rose but her 
nearly imperceptible gesture of dissent 
was reassuring in its certainty. 

“T’ll go,” she said, got up, and a mo- 
ment later came in with Mrs. Warwick. 

It was.impossible even for Mr. Byrne 
not to feel pleased to see Mrs. War- 
wick. She had charming manners, 
considerable experience of the world, 
and was genuinely kind. To-day she 
had taken her courage in her hands and 
had come to call on the Byrnes because 
Helga had attracted her, and she 
wanted to get the girl out of her home 
fastness again if she could. She 
knew that the family was in low 
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water, so their room surprised her by 
its pleasantness. Of course this good 
furniture remained from the wreck and 
so did the fine china and silver on the 
table. But everything looked beauti- 
fully kept and every one except Mr. 
Byrne looked cheerful. Evidently 
some celebration was going on. The 
huge cake and the candles could mean 
nothing else, and who was the fair 
young man. 

“Herr Hille, Mrs. Warwick,” said 
Mrs. Byrne; and the young man made 
one of his usual impressive bows. 
Then she asked about the candles, 
wished Helga many happy returns, sat 
down to drink coffee and in short re- 
sumed an old friendship as if it had 
never been interrupted. In good time 
it appeared that the immediate object 
of her visit was to ask Helga to her 
house on Saturday week when other 
people were coming too for tennis. 

“I can’t play tennis,” said Helga, 
doubtfully. , 

“We have more than a week before 
us,” said Conrad. “I shall teach you.” 

“Can you play?” Helga asked him 
rather surprised; not at his offer to 
teach her anything and everything un- 
der the sun, but at the implication that 
he could play an outdoor game. 

“I am a keen sportsman,” he said. 

“We have no room for games in our 
small garden,” said Mrs. Byrne. 
“Thank you very much, Mrs. Warwick, 
but I think that Helga——” 

“Oh, do let her come,” interrupted 
Mrs. Warwick. “Tennis is not every- 
thing. Half the people I have asked 
don’t play. And you, Herr Hille, per- 
haps you will come too. How do you 
spell your name? I expect some Ger- 
mans on Saturday week who call them- 
selves Hill, but they spell it with an 


‘e”” 
“I have cousins in’ London,” said 
Conrad. “They live in Holland Park. 
Gustay Hille of the firm of Hille and 
Maiiser, Calcutta merchants.” 


“Yes, they live in Holland Park, and 
they have a cottage near mine in Sur- 
rey,” said Mrs. Warwick, “at least they 
call it a cottage.” 

‘Conrad did not seem to have much 
to say of his cousins though he evi- 
dently knew of their existence. But 
he accepted Mrs. Warwick’s invitation 
gratefully, explaining that he was anx- 
ious to see anything and everything 
typical of English life. 

“I wish you and Mr. Byrne would 
come too,” said Mrs. Warwick, getting 
up to go. She spoke, however, as you 
do when you know an invitation will 
not be accepted and yet deliver it as an 
expression of kindly feeling. But Mrs. 
Byrne took her by surprise. 

“Thank you,” she said, “I shall be 
very glad to come.” 

Her husband looked as if he could 
not believe his ears. Helga turned 
crimson. She had not spoken a word 
since she had owned that she could not 
play tennis, but a heavy shadow of dis- 
appointment that had clouded her face 
when her mother said she had better 
not go to the party lifted again when 
Mrs. Warwick insisted that she 
should. 

“Will you really go, Mummy?” she 
said a little later in the day, when her 
mother and she were by themselves. 

“Yes, I shall go,” said Mrs. Byrne. 

“What will you wear?” 

“What I wear every Sunday—my 
gray.” 

“It is so old-fashioned.” 

“That cannot be helped. I am old- 
fashioned, therefore I do not wish you 
to go to a party accompanied by Herr 
Hille; besides——” 

“He may not be there,” murmured 
Helga. 

“Herr Hille will certainly be there.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of him. He 
doesn’t matter either way.” 

“What do you mean by either way,” 
asked Mrs. Byrne, severely. 

“Whether he is there or not there.” 














“I do not know of any young man 
who should matter to you, Helga,” said 
Mrs. Byrne. “But if young Mr. Ashley 
is at Mrs. Warwick’s house on Satur- 
day week——” 

“You'll scold him for sending those 
carnations.” 

“Helga! You astonish me! Shall I 
go up to a young man I do not know, 
whom I do not wish to know, and say 
to him, ‘Mr. So and So, did you send 
carnations to my daughter? If you 
did it must not occur again; if you did 
not——’” 

“It would be awkward,” admitted 
Helga. 

“I begin to see that it has not been 
good for you to live here shut up with 
us. I thought I could teach you how 
to behave, but apparently I have not 
been successful. I hope young Mr. 
Ashley will be at Mrs. Warwick’s 
house. We shall not speak a word to 
him or even meet his eyes, and just in 
that way we shall make him under- 
stand.” 

“But, Mummy,” cried Helga, “I can’t 
treat him like that if he is there. He 
was so kind the other night.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Byrne. “Then 
I will thank him for his kindness and 
explain that there must be no more of 
it. But I shall not speak of the carna- 
tions.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

You can imagine the part that was 
played by those pink carnations; how 
Helga treasured them, and looked at 
them, and wove her dreams about 
them. She has one still, pressed and 
guarded. She will have it when she 
dies. In a different way they occu- 
pied Mrs, Byrne’s mind too. She did 


not like keeping things hidden from her 
husband, but to tell him that Clive 
Ashley had met Helga twice, and had 
sent her an anonymous present of flow- 
ers, would have distressed him and 
mended nothing. Mrs. Byrne meant to 
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tackle the young man herself at Mrs. 
Warwick’s garden party. 

One of those little accidents that 
sometimes affect the future out of all 
proportion to their apparent serious- 
ness, defeated her purpose. When Sat- 
urday week came, she was suffering 
from a chill, that had kept her in bed 
two days and still kept her in- 
doors. But she was up, and had no 
good excuse for keeping Helga at 
home. 

“Do you wish to go?” she said to 
her. 

“I sbould like to go,” said Helga, 
trying to speak soberly; trying to keep 
out of her voice and manner, the im- 
patience and desire with which she 
looked forward to the afternoon. 

Mrs. Byrne sighed. 

“My child,” she said, “if that young 
man pursues you again, you must put 
him in his proper place.” 

“What is his proper place?” asked 
Helga. 

“At the other side of the room from 
you. Otherwise where he pleases. 
You must make that quite clear to him. 
once for all. I wish I could have gone 
with you.” 

“Suppose he asks me if I liked the 
carnations?” 

“In that case your answer is simple. 
You will say that a girl, brought up as 
you have been, does not like anything 
sent by: a young man her parents can- 
not countenance.” . 

“Really, Mummy—did you and Tante 
Malchen talk like that when you were 
young?” 

“Such things did not happen to us. 
The young men we married were both 
living in the house.” 

“You were lucky,” said Helga. 

“I hope you are not attracted by this 
young man, Helga,” said Mrs. Byrne, 
severely. . 

“You saw him,” said Helga, turning 
red. 
“I did not see anything wonderful. 
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In fact, I thought the young man was 
plain.” 

“Plain!” 

“Quite plain—not to say ugly. If it 
had been Conrad now—he is a hand- 
some boy. But young Mr. Ashley—his 
chin sticks out, and he is too da.k, and 
he has no moustache; I didn’t observe 
his eyes.” * 

“Then you know nothing about his 
face,” said Helga, with decision. 

“Perhaps he will not be there,” said 
Mrs. Byrne. “It would assuredly be 
better if you did not meet him again. 
You are at an age when an impression 
is made quickly and forgotten quickly. 
At my first ball I danced with a young 
man who had a red beard and brown 
eyes, and for at least a week the world 
held nothing else worth looking at. 
But as I lived in Berlin, and he lived in 
Munich, we did not come across each 
other again. By the end of a fortnight 
I found that even without him the sun 
shone on a fine day.” 

Helga was positive that if fate took 
Clive to the North Pole she would 
nevér forget him, and when on Sat- 
urday week he came forward to meet 
her at Wimbledon station, she forgot 
her mother’s instructions and looked as 
pleased as she felt. She liked his plain 
sensible face better than any beautiful 
face she knew, and his voice called and 
held her. 

“I. must talk to you,” he said. 

“It is just what you must not do,” 
said she, looking both troubled and 
happy. 

“Mrs. Warwick told me that you 
were coming to-day. I’ve been at the 
station nearly an hour, meeting every 
train from Surbiton.” 

“I have been told not to speak to 
you.” 

“By your father?” 

“He doesn’t know we have met. We 
daren’t tell him; but it is for his sake. 
My mother says that it is impossible 
for us to be friends. She meant to 
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come herself to-day and tell you, but 
she is not well.” 

By this time théy were walking up 
Wimbledon hill together, and had got 
beyond the shops. There were a good 
many people about at this hour of the 
afternoon, but without raising their 
voices they could hear each other 
speak, 

“I hope you got the carnations,” said 
Clive. 

“Yes, they were lovely; but my 
mother says she was troubled about it. 
We could not let my father see them; 
and we never keep things secret from 
him!” 

“Very well,” said Clive, “there shall 
be no more, then, till I can bring them 
myself.” 

When they got to the top of the hill, 
instead of turning to the right along 
the road leading to Mrs. Warwick’s 
house, Clive went straight towards the 
common. : 

“Why are you going that way?” 
asked Helga, stopping short. 

“I want to talk to you,” he said. “If 
we are at Mrs. Warwick’s in half an 
hour——” 

“Can’t we talk there?” 

“No,” said Clive, and went on. 
Helga hesitated and then followed him. 
She had done her duty, she said to her- 
self. She had told him in the plain- 
est language that they could never be 
friends, because her parents would not 
allow it. This, therefore, was their 
last meeting, their farewell, the funeral 
of their short-lived friendship. She 
could not harshly curtail it, she must 
give him these few harmless minutes, 
let him say his say. Perhaps it was 
wrong, but it was irresistible. They 
walked some way across the common, 
beyond the golf players, and came to a 
quiet place overgrown with briars and 
bracken. There were no seats here, 
but the ground was dry, and they sat 
down together in a hidden cool corner 
on the grass. Helga wore a pale flow- 
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ery muslin that had cost threepence 
a yard, and which she had made up 
herself. She began to talk about it, 
because now that she had walked half 
a mile with Clive in order to hear 
what he had to say her instinct was to 
prevent him from saying it. He looked 
so grave and had turned so ominously 
silent, that she felt a little alarmed. 

“These are carnations, you see,” she 
said, pointing to the flowers on her 
gown. “Big pale yellow ones—I tried 
to get some for my hat, but they were 
too expensive—roses were cheaper. I 
made my gown and I trimmed my hat. 
At home I thought I looked passable; 
but I know how it will be when I get 
amongst other people!” 

“I love you,” said Clive, “can you 
love me?” 

He put his hand on her wrist and 
stopped her chatter by the sudden heat 
and weight with which he spoke. She 
felt frightened and astonished, for she 
had not expected him to speak as 
plainly as this. 

“You’ve only seen me three times,” 
she stammered. 

“I knew it when I'd seen you three 
minutes.” 

She looked at him in wonder. Then 
it held them both, the swift, strong 
spell that could neither be justified nor 
swept away. He bowed to it, though 
he had a wider world than she to help 
him resist. He, too, was deeply 
moved, mysteriously changed. Every- 
thing that had happened to either of 
them until this hour became part of a 
clouded past that did not matter. 
Their eyes met with new depths in 
them, depths of attraction and of pain. 
Helga’s face was not happy as it should 
have been. She looked afraid. 

“Don’t you wish we had never met?” 
she said. 

“No—no—no,” said Clive. 

“But we must part.” 

“For the moment.” 

“For ever.” 
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“No,” said Clive again, “we will not 
be bound by a quarrel we have not 
made. It may hinder us—for a time. 
It would be folly if we let it do more.” 

Helga looked at him doubtfully. He 
had said much the same at Hampton 
Court; and what he said seemed to her 
wise and reasonable. 

“But we belong to our surroundings,” 
she argued. “I can’t break from my 
people, and if we lived a thousand 
years their quarrel with yours would. 
never be mended.” 

“You haven't answered me,” he said. 
“Give me my answer and then trust to 
me.” 

She did not speak, but her eyes an- 
swered before they turned from the 
eager love in his. 

“Helga!” he cried, 
stooped and kissed her. 

She rose hurriedly, 
trouble in her face. 

“It isn’t right,” she said; “I mustn’t 
listen.” 

“I can wait now that I know,” said 
‘live. “I had to know. We belong 
to each other, Helga, as long as we 
both live.” 

“That thought is enough for me,” she 
said. 

As they walked across the common 
to Mrs. Warwick's hous it struck Clive 
that the girl looked amazingly pretty 
this afternoon, that it was what the 
French call her “day,” but it did not 
occur to him that some of the signs in 
her face were there for any one and 
every one to read who had a clue. Her 
heightened color, her smiling lips, the 
dreamy bigness of her eyes could be 
interpreted by those who saw her ar- 
rive with him and whose suspicions 
had been roused before. 

“Ought we to go in together?’ she 
said at the gate. 

“Why not?’ said he, “people will 
think we met by accident.” 

You see he was only twenty-three 
and a man at that. He had no expe- 
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rience of the kind that helped Marcella 
Stair to put two and two together when 
she saw Helga appear in the garden 
with him. She knew what girls looked 
like when men wooed them, because 
she had an elder sister married, and 
she remembered the stirring days of 
her courtship. Janet used to come in 
with just such eyes and just such a 
color both before and after John Main- 
waring proposed. Marcella had al- 
ways thought Janet rather soft and 
silly, and she supposed this little per- 
son was too. She moved slightly when 
Clive came into the garden with her, 
so that she could watch them. They 
went up to Mrs. Warwick first, and 
then, apparently by her directions, re- 
turned to the house, presumably for tea, 
Marcella turned to Conrad Hille who 
had just been introduced to her, and 
whom she desired to shake off as 
quickly as possible because he was 
small, young, didactic, and foreign. 
One of these reasons would have suf- 
ficed, but the four combined were too 
much for her endurance. 

“I am going into the house to get 
some tea,” she said. Conrad smiled 
amiably and followed her. He set her 
down as colossal schneidig, but disagree- 
able. He admired her raiment, her 
height, and her air of haughty self-sat- 
isfaction. He said to himself that in 
his own country it took either a uni- 
form or birth to produce arrogance as 
impressive and insufferable. She was 
as chilly as an iceberg, and about as re- 
sponsive. He had begun by telling 
her that he had spent last Sunday 
morning in Whitechapel. 

“Do you live near there?” she had 
asked, and her glance made him fee! 
that his niche in the world was of no 
account. To tell her that he was the 
only son of Senator Hille would leave 
her unmoved. Probably she did not 
know what a Senator was, and would 
not wish to hear. He explained that 
he lived in Surbiton, and had gone to 


came into his mind at once. 
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Whitechapel to see the traffic in the 
Jewish quarter on a Sunday morning. 

“Oh!” said Marcella, and looked over 
his head. He had meant to describe 
some of the curious people he had seen, 
but his courage ebbed away. Besides, 
before he could speak something un- 
comfortable had happened. A young 
woman, as well dressed but not as tall 
and imposing as Marcella, had come up 
to her and conversed for a moment in 
an intimate tone. Then Marcella had 
asked after Mr. and Mrs. Hille (she 
called it Hill), and the young lady had 
said they were somewhere about but 
were hiding. Mrs. Warwick had 
threatened them with a German cousin, 
a young raw German cousin, and 
though they could not avoid him alto- 
gether they were not in a great hurry 
—Marcella would understand. Mar- 
cella had seen the last importation, had 
seen him tuck the corner of his napkin 
into his collar at dinner, had heard him 
gas about his country. In Lilian 
Hille’s opinion, when it came to the 
game of brag, Germans nowadays out- 
did the stars and stripes. Didn’t Mar- 
cella agree? 

Conrad thought that Marcella must 
have winked. She had turned her 
shoulder on him so that he could not 
be sure, but he saw Miss Hille blush 
as red as a rose and sidle away. It 
was just after this happened that Helga 
had appeared in the garden with a tall, 
well set-up young man by her side. 
Where had Conrad seen him before? 
The Great Vine at Hampton Court 
The 
young man had stood within the door 
of the vinery, and as Mrs. Byrne had 
passed him Conrad had thought he 
meant to speak. 

“Do you know Miss Byrne?” he 
asked Marcella. 

“No,” she said. 

“She came in just now with a tall, 
dark young man. She wore a pale yel- 
low and white gown. She has deep 
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blue eyes and a great deal of dark hair, 
and she is not tall—like you.” 

“I know whom you mean; but I don’t 
know her,” said Marcella. 

“Who is the young man with her?” 
asked Conrad. 

“I suppose you mean Clive Ashley.” 

“Is that his name? Clive Ashley. I 
shall remember it. Perhaps you will 
allow me later to present Miss Byrne 
to you.” 

“How is it that you know her?” 

“I am staying with her parents at 
Surbiton.” 

“For long?’ 

“As long as I am in England, I hope. 
I am very comfortable there.” 

“Oh! You are there as a paying 
guest. I thought——” 

“They are very gebildet—how do you 
say that in English—you call people 
cultivated, don’t you?” 

“I don’t,” said Marcella. 

“But what do you say of people like 
the Byrnes?” 

“I say nothing. 
replied Marcella. 

“Perhaps you would rather I did not 
present Miss Byrne to you,” said Con- 
rad, beginning to feel all bristles, but 
rather helpless and therefore rather 
elumsy. 

“Mrs. Warwick will do so, if it seems 
desirable,” said Marcella. They were 
with a stream of other people now all 
going to the house for tea, and Mar- 
cella took the first chance that offered 
of getting away from Conrad. She 
felt out of humor with the world, fu- 
rious with Clive and Helga, and impa- 
tient of a little man who had a foreign 
accent and asked intelligent questions. 
He had actually expected her to know 
something about the Poor Laws, and 
had begun to explain the way they 
were worked in Germany. As if any- 
thing that Germans did could possibly 
interest Marcella, except of course their 
navy. 

“They are over there—at a little ta- 
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ble,” said Conrad, finding himself at 
her side again in the crowded room. 

Marcella looked, and saw Helga sit- 
ting with Clive in a comfortable corner. 
They had tea in front of them, and 
strawberries and cream. They were 
laughing and talking, and they both 
looked happy and absorbed. 

“Will you get me some tea?” she said 
to Conrad; and he went off at once to 
obey her. But the buffet was crowded, 
and he could not get served at once. 
When he came back Marcella had gone. 
With a full cup and a plate of cakes in 
his hand he searched here and there, 
and soon found her. But then he did 
not know what to do with his tea, for 
the young lady no longer wanted it. 
She now sat where Clive had sat, be- 
side Helga, while Clive stood near. 
He was talking to her, and Helga was 
not talking at all. She seemed shut 
out by Miss Stair’s shoulder and el- 
bow. Before Conrad could reach them 
Marcella had risen and moved away 
with Clive. She had executed her 
manceuvre quite easily, first by taking 
his proffered seat, and then by saying 
that she would not wait here for tea, 
but would go to the buffet with him and 
get an ice. Conrad, wih his tea and 
his cakes, took his empty seat, and be- 
gan to enjoy them. Helga watched 
Marcella, and felt sure that her hat, 
her gown, and her coiffure must im- 
press Clive as they did her. 

“How handsome she is!” she said 
aloud. 

“But how disagreeable!” said Con- 
rad, “talking to her is like wearing a 
collar that is too high and too stiff— 
you take it off and, pouf! life is worth 
living again.” 

“They are coming this way,” said 
Helga. 

But they did not stop at the little ta- 
ble. Marcella had invited Clive to 
make a four at tennis with her, and he 
had not seen his way to refuse. 

“I wonder if the German chap 
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plays?” he said, looking at Conrad and 
Helga. He remembered having seen 
Conrad at Hampton Court and guessed 
at once who he was. 

“He didn’t know you,” said Marcella. 
“How is it that you know him?” 

“He is with Miss Byrne, and she has 
described him.” 

“Oh yes, he lodges with them, tire- 
some little man. I want to avoid 
him.” 

“What's wrong with him?” 

“He talks too much.” 

“Miss Byrne says he’s a pleasant 
boy.” 

“I dare say he suits them,” said Mar- 
cella, in the tone that froze Conrad and 
exasperated Clive. 

Meanwhile the little man and the 
little person, all unconscious of being 
described in this contemptuous way, 
went back to the garden together, and 
after a time were met by Mrs. War- 
wick and two middle-aged people, both 
sumptuously attired. One of the two 
was a man, but somehow, though his 
clothes were correctly plain, they con- 
trived to be sumptuous. Every stitch 
on his wife proclaimed that money was 
no object, but that, by her choice of 
sober colors and rich but dim embroid- 
eries, ste wished to whisper this, not 
to cry it aloud. 

“Here he is,” said Mrs. Warwick, 
“this is Herr Hille;’ and she presented 
her companions as Mr. and Mrs. Hille. 
Then she put her hand affectionately on 
Helga’s arm and drew 
aside. 

“They are cousins,” she said, “leave 
them to make friends. Come and talk 
to me a little. How pretty you look, 
child, and what a charming gown! 
You didn’t really make it? How can 
any one be so clever? I want your 
mother to let you pay me a little week- 
end visit in Surrey. Do you think she 
will?” 

But Conrad was not having a happy 
time. He had approached his cousins 


her a little. 
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with his boyish friendly smile and had 
only received a chilly welcomes He 
had reminded them that he had called 
at their house three weeks ago and 
they seemed either not to have heard of 
it or to have heard and forgotten. 

“Are you making a long stay in Eng- 
land?” said Mrs. Hille languidly. She 
had a wandering eye, and if your social 
importance was small she let you feel 
as you talked to her that the people a 
little way off interested her more than 
you did. 

“I shall probably stay a year,” said 
Conrad; but he felt sure the lady did 
not hear him. 

“Are you in business here?” said Mr. 
Hille. He was a tall, fresh-colored 
man, with large blue eyes that in his 
daughter’s face were beautiful, but in 
his a little too near the type seen in 
hairdressers’ windows. His manner 
was more agreeable than his wife's, 
but it gave the same impression of ve- 
neer. They both spoke with a German 
accent in such hushed tones that Con- 
rad could hardly hear what they said. 

“T am with Gebriidér Hunding,” Con- 
rad said proudly, for his firm was well 
known and highly respected. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Hille, 
Brothers! Germans!” 

“Yes,” said Conrad. 
them?” 

“In pizness—yes, of course I know 
them.” 

“Charming people!” said Conrad, 
who sometimes dined with the heads 
of his firm. 

“We are entirely in Inklish society,” 
said Mrs. Hille. 

“We have four children but none of 
them know a word of German,” said 
Mr. Hille. “Two of my sons are at 
Oxford.” 

“They are studying?’ said Conrad, 
translating the German idiom. 4 

“They’re having a good _ time,” 
laughed Mr. Hille. “I don’t know 
that they’re studying much, but in Ink- 
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land, you understand, we don’t attach 
so much value as you do to learning— 
too theoretical for our sound common- 
sense—philosophers and poets now! 
Where are they? Nowhere, I gif you 
my word—nowhere. One of my sons is 
going into politics and the other into 
the army. The political one is special- 
izing on cricket. What is your sport?” 

“I’m fond of rowing,” said Conrad. 
He was a good oarsman, and as he 
spoke a picture of the Alster on a sum- 
mer night came into his mind and of 
himself with seven other men in a rac- 
ing skiff. What. good fellows they 
were, what a pleasant city they saw 
around the Alster basin! 

“Do you ever go to Hamburg to see 
your old friends and relations?” he 
asked the Hilles. 
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“Never,” they said, with a simulta- 
neous shudder. “We have no friends 
there, and our relations are so distant 
that they hardly count.” 

“But I remember your father,” said 
Mr. Hille. . 

As Conrad happened to know that 
Mr. Hille and a sister had been left 
destitute in their childhood and had 
grown up with his father in his grand- 
father’s house he thought he might 
well remember. 

“You must come and see us,” Mr. 
Hille continued. 

“Yes,” said his wife, “when we come 
back to London in October. We are 
going into the country to-morrow.” 

“You are very kind,” murmured Con- 
rad, and there was a puzzled look on 
his face as he watched them sail away. 


(To be continued.) 





THE RETURN OF THE ENGLISHMAN. 


He leant against the rail of the Ger- 
man liner, Preussen alie Wege, rapidly 
making Southampton Harbor. It was 
nineteen years since he had seen his 
native land: now he was returning— 
an exile, a stranger to his own people, 
almost as a visitant from the dead. Yet 
among all those hundreds straining 
from the ship there was no more happy 
a man. No friends or relations 
awaited him on the quay now assum- 
ing line and proportion. He was alone, 
and this was the supreme moment in 
his life. 

To the cackling crowd about him the 
arrival there presently meant little 
more than a landing, a novelty, the end 
of a more or less monotonous voyage; 
but to the exile it was the fulfilment 
of a life's desire. Every hour of the 
long passage homewards he had nursed 
that moment in his thoughts, as were 
it some strange secret: lived with and 
loved it always. Every morning he 


had risen early and looked out upon 
the waves and laughed to them, that 


they brought him nearer to those which 


lapped the coasts of England; and each 
night he had fallen asleep, thinking of 
the old country; what it had been to 
him every day in all those long years 
of absence, what he would feel at the 
first glimpse of the island. Now the 
voyage was drawing to an end. He 
was in English waters—home at last, 
in England; and there she lay, as he 
remembered her as a lad, buoyant in 
the gray-blue light of early autumn 
morning with the chevying clouds and 
wind-hardiness about her. 

England, his island home—the love 
of a lifetime leapt tumultuously within 
him as he beheld the green of his 
mother-land again, the white cliffs and 
downs rolling beyond, and the smoke 
and traffic on her dancing waters. 
How young, how joyous she looked, 
cased in her “sou-wester” cloak with 
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that land prettiness and quiet, and that 
meaning, as of power and battle, in the 
steel-gray restlessness of wind and 
wave! A sense of judgment seemed 
to lie in the drab monochrome that 
shrouded her. He was accustomed to 
the East, to the pageantry of the Orien- 
tal day. In the atmosphere of gales, 
that hung upon the island, with its lack 
of color, of glow, of distance, he felt 
chilled, personally rebuked: it looked so 
small, so dainty, yet so defiant. 

He turned to the sea. Yes, it was 
those brackish waters that had bred 
the sailors of England, and made them 
throughout the world supreme. He 
glanced up at the sky. Through the 
gray cap of ravening clouds the sun 
shone fitfully, and the little island 
seemed to nod to him with trim seren- 
ity. To be sure, this was the England 
of his boyhood, as he recalled her when 
he had watched her receding outline 
from the taffrail nineteen years ago. 
Time closed up. Continuity resumed 
its natural place. He felt suddenly as 
if he was returning after a prolonged 
holiday. The tang of the sea came to 
him—the wind of England and her do- 
minion. 
on the quay, the line of sward and 
drowsy down, and it was sweeter than 
a caress. A yearning, a joy so poign- 
ant that he almost flung out his arms 
and cried aloud his gratitude, possessed 
and choked him. Tears, the first that 
he had shed since boyhood, dimmed his 
eyes. 

From the first moment of breaking 
land he had taken post on the vessel's 
bow. Each wave seemed to him an 
English wave. The first sight of Eng- 
land, caught through his glass through 
the morning haze, filled him with a 
beautiful and incommunicable rapture. 
When, shortly after, he could discern 
the land with his naked eye, he stood 
up and greeted it with bared head. 
But being an Englishman he could not 
speak. He could not throw out his 
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arms to that shore as impulse prompted 
him, or wave his cap, or answer it as 
he felt it there speaking to him; so he 
stood up very straight and gazed with 
his life’s soul flowing towards it. 
There was a little lump in his throat, 
he knew. Dear land, dear home, dear 
England! The sight of her was re- 
ward sufficient for all those years of 
exile. The old waves swept and leapt 
against her, and the old clouds hung 
upon her greenness, and he was re- 
turning, approaching now rapidly min- 
ute by minute; yet he could not speak, 
he could not even wave his hand, his 
heart was too full with reverence. 

As the ship drew nearer in, and the 
coast-line opened up in the rising light, 
he had broken out in loud laughter. 
He had not the slightest notion why he 
laughed. It just came to him natu- 
rally, and seemed to relieve him. And 
so he had stood, glancing at the gulls 
flying before the prow, laughing aloud 
at the very things he had so often and 
so passionately longed all those past 
years to see again, which, now that he 
saw them, regained instantaneously 
and with unbroken sequence their old- 
time aspect and meaning, yet somehow 
meant what he had never known them 
signify before. A yawl had passed 
earlier in the morning, and as the men 
stood up in their oils and greeted the 
liner, some with a wave of their clay 
pipes, some with a gesture of the hand, 
others with a mere passing look, they 
seemed to him the epitome of the Is- 
land’s history. Every cloud seemed 
pregnant with the nation’s destiny, hur- 
rying, driving on, like the conquering 
spirit of England. The gulls were 
fatter than in other parts. He was 
glad at the tossing of the littie craft, 
he would have been disappointed other- 
wise. Only so were real sailors made. 
Only so had Englishmen caught heart 
to sally forth, discover and dominate 
the world. Only so could little Eng- 
land be, and continue to be, what she 
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was to mankind, to all realms and peo- 
ples, and to all who sailed the seas. 

It was the sea which had given Eng- 
lishmen their soul and independence, 
and their great fearlessness. Was 
not the sea, the command of the sea, 
Nelson’s holograph, as it were, to the 
nation? In all history there was no 
trust more rightly won or more sacred 
to its guardians. Assuredly, on the 
ocean the future of England and Em- 
pire depended; those gales were the 
melody of the national expression, and 
boats were her sovereign guardians. 

Let the ships that defended the 
Island interests cease to be, as they 
must always be, the most numerous, 
the most efficient, the best manned, let 
the blight of ease once sap the heart of 
Englishmen, and England, her Empire 
and all the humanity that she has won 
to in the world would be blasted in the 
waters for ever. With boats England 
rose and ruled, with boats she must 
live or die. They were the toll of the 
nation’s continuity, the stay of all her 
affairs, the tithes that she paid for the 
living and for all Englishmen hereaf- 
ter. In the wind and the sea and her 
battle keels the greatness of England 
was inscribed, and upon them hung the 
destiny of the morrow. 

A little further down, about a mile 
or so outside Southampton Harbor, he 
saw the masts of a sunken collier pro- 
truding above the waters. At other 
times the sight of this wreck washed 
by the seas, with the trucks of her 
stricken masts pointing to the sky, 
would have provoked a feeling of pity; 
but to the returning Englishman the 
very sorrow of her was fraught with 
inspiration. This was the tale of Eng- 
land, of her power and endeavor. To 
the exile the wreck seemed natural on 
an English shore, beautiful and sym- 
bolic. He looked at her spars with 
love. No welcome that his country 
could have extended to him pleased 
him as much as this. Here was the 
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truth, the ideal he had always cher- 
ished in his heart. It was well. He 
had returned to the land of ships and 
sailors. It gave him, what he had 
waited for, the national atmospheric 
expression. 

As he mused, a thought of doubt and 
dread oppressed him. Had he read its 
meaning rightly? Was that first im- 
pression of the dauntlessness of the 
old country a wreck too, like the 
sunken and deserted hulk? Was it an 
omen, not of life, as he had taken it 
to be, but of disaster and decay? Was 
England vital, leading, progressive? 
Was it that those masts pointed to him 
there in mockery? It occurred to him 
that he was returning on a German 
ship. Nineteen years ago when he had 
set out into the world that, most cer- 
tainly, could not have been. Yet, what 
of that? Nations grew. England had 
her Navy. Never, no, never would she 
lag behind in the needful building of 
ships, in the maintenance of the stand- 
ard of fighting sea-power indispensable 
to her existence. Not an Englishman 
would have questioned such a truism a 
decade or so ago. It could not be. 
Englishmen would never countenance a 
national crime such as that; they would 
never tolerate any weakness in their 
first and only line of armament and 
defence. The idea was monstrous, ab- 
surd. No matter what sea-power 
grew around them, they would never 
stint themselves of their plain duty. 
They would be ready always to meet 
any challenge successfully. There 
must be no doubt as to the issue. He 
smiled as he chased the thought away. 
No Empire had ever yet endured in 
history. Could any Empire hope to en- 
dure? England held the heritage of 
centuries of faith. No, no, she had the 
men, she would have the ships and the 
money. The sunken masts were out 
of sight now, he turned towards the 
land. 

Now he was back again. No school- 
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boy returning for his first holidays ever 
felt so riotously irresponsible. He 
watched the English pilot climb up on 
deck and take over command of the 
vessel, and the little act was a thing 
of wonder to him. Slowly the great 
ship hauled up and lay against the 
crowded quay. He was in no hurry; 
he wanted to take it all in, to step 
ashore alone, flushed with pride and 
love. He watched the rush of people 
from the ship, the greetings, and bustle 
ef return. At that moment his heart 
was too big for thought. He only felt 
it all, conscious of an ineffaceable im- 
pression. When all the passengers 
had gone ashore he gathered up his 
things and stepped down the high lad- 
der. 

As he stood on his native shore once 
more, a feeling of intense gratitude 
overcame him. England had not given 
him much perhaps. His parents were 
dead, he had not heard from relation 
or friend for over ten years. He was 
alone, derelict, an anachronism. Only 
memory, dim vistas of childhood and 
of youth, sentiment united him with 
the country of his birth. He had no 


home, or ties or associations. What 
did that matter? He was an English- 
man, He had come back. He felt 


like a conqueror returning from the 
wars. He felt, curiously enough it 
appeared to him, very much as he had 
when he quitted England, setting out 
with a few hundred pounds in his 
pocket to make his fortune, very strong, 
very happy, very proud. Long ago when 
the cliffs of England melted into the 
haze, a great calm had come upon him 
and he had remembered it as one of 
the possessions of his life. He was 
so calm now, absolutely and ludicrously 
happy. 

“Bill,” he overheard a loafer remark, 
“rum cove that, ain’t he?” 

“Bill!’ He had not heard the word 


for nearly twenty years. 
In an instant a thousand and one im- 
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pressions. of his youth rose up before 
him. Like the sunken collier outside the 
harbor, the word came to him as the 
truest English thing that he knew, the 
eall. which sanctioned his return. It 
was an acclaim such as he had longed 
for, his welcome home, more real, 
dearer to him than any love embrace: 
it was as if a long-forgotten friend 
clasped him by the hand. “Nothing, 
nothing whatever,” he replied to. the 
usual interrogatory at the Custom- 
house. “I’ve come back home,” and in- 
stinctively the man seemed to under- 
stand. He gave the porter who carried 
his bag a sovereign, and he, too, 
seemed to understand. He bought all 
the newspapers he could see and left 
them in the waiting-room. He 
laughed at everything he saw. All the 
way up to London he sat staring out 
of the window, unable to read or 
think; even .smoking bored him. He 
simply hung upon the fleeting fields and 
hedges, the trees and villages, like a 
man entranced. The animals were as 
no animals in any country in the world, 
so big and calm and strong. LEvery- 
thing seemed pretty, sensible, and lazy. 
It was all exactly as he remembered it. 
He leant back in his corner dreaming 
of the world of happiness he was enter- 
ing into. What he would do, where he 
would go, what did he care? He would 
tell the cabman to drive him to a hotel. 
He was sitting in an English train 
speeding on his way to London. 

He sought to analyze his sensations, 
to grasp the meaning of his happiness, 
for in the whole British Isles there was 
neither man nor woman who knew 
him by name or sight or reputation. 
In America a patriot was made in 
twenty-four hours. Why should he 
feel such unbounded rapture—a forlorn 
and desolate exile? Why had he re- 
turned? He could not fathom it. 
This love of country—it seemed per- 
fecily natural, irresistible. It was no 
vulgar spirit with him, he knew that. 
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This meeting with England roused no 
blatant ery. Reduced to bare truth it 
was the consciousness of nationality, 
the sense that, outcast or forgotten, he 
was yet an Englishman, thought like 
an Englishman, acted like an English- 
man, and would, whatever his luck or 
fate in whatever part of the globe, so 
feel and die. 

Instead of lonely, he felt, for the first 
time, as if he were going to work, to 
take his place, in the national scheme 
to which he belonged; to put on the 
harness of his country. Out there all 
these years he had toiled for himself, 
for existence. Now that he had a suf- 
ficiency he was coming back naturally, 


like a bee that had strayed from the 


hive. Everything, every creature in 
the world, had its place, its law, in the 
morphology of life—the sepals, stamen, 
and carpels of a flower, the tiniest cilia 
of the tiniest cell organisms. Possi- 
bly, it was so with men and nations 
and communities. The very sea-weed 
clinging to the shore had its uses, help- 
ing to lessen the inroad of the waves. 
The soft moss on the moors acted as 
sponges in days of drought. It was 
the action of microscopic atomies which 
formed coal, Even the stinging hy- 
droid illumined the sea. No man, 
therefore, was useless in the scheme of 
cosmic evolution. He belonged to his 
country exactly and as fittingly as any 
finial in a great spire. He semed to 
see quite clearly his part and place in 
the whole to which he was returning. 
There were things he could do, things 
he should do. He was proud of it. 
The illusions of his youth had long 
since gone. It appeared odd to him 
that his pleasure should be so unselfish. 
He was thinking all the time not of 
himself but of his country, of the fate 
which awaited England. 

Mingled with his gladness this 
thought troubled him. Fate overtook 
all life—mote of the sea, kings, dynas- 
ties, empires, the very laws of attrac- 
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tion and rotation. What would be 
England’s? Endeavor had been her 
watchword. For some reason inhe- 
rent to the insular character English- 
men had contrived more than other 
peoples, individually and collectively. 
They had the vanity of achievement. 
They had kindled a great light in the 
world. They would have to uphold it. 
Rough-hewn across the world this work 
of England had been carried. He had 
seen it on many occasions, in many 
places: on the whole it had been a hu- 
manizing achievement. Conquerors— 
that was what Englishmen had been, 
but now there was less to conquer. 

That was the danger. In the restless 
battle of life only the untiring won. 
Those who paused or let go went down 
inevitably. The world had changed 
enormously since he had left his coun- 
try. Mighty empires had arisen, 
steeled with mighty ambitions, fighters 
for England’s supremacy. ‘Never be- 
fore was the spirit of nationality so 
strong, so universal. It had taken the 
place of the flag and of fealty to kings, 
and its bond of sentiment was lan- 
guage. Always, splendidly, that had 
been England’s strength. A little island 
comprised of four more or less racial 
antipathies, yet one, how proudly, glo- 
riously one! An Empire vast beyond 
the dreams of Ceesar, yet one with Eng- 
land and Shakespeare. No, it was 
no mean thing to be a good patriot. 
He was proud because he was proud of 
his country, of his countrymen. In 
London no one would know him, yet he 
would be at home—that was his right; 
he would jostle with the crowds in the 
streets and have no loneliness in his 
heart. After nineteen years of soll- 
tude abroad he could never be alone in 
England. 

The outskirts of the endless city, 
and momentarily the arrival in the 
gloom of the terminus, caused him a 
poignant feeling of depression, but the 
instant he stood on the platform his joy 
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returned to him. “No,” he said to the 

porter, “I left England nineteen years 

ago in a growler.’ l’'m coming back 

in one.” The straw in the cab de- 

lighted him. He called to the cabman 
The English Keview. 
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to drive him where he pleased; then, as 
the cab rumbled slowly out of the sta- 
tion, he leant back and shouted like one 
demented: “England, England. I’ve 
come back.” 





THE UNKNOWN CHINAMAN. 


We are constantly thinking and say- 
ing that there is nothing in the earth 
left to be discovered; that railways, 
telegraphs, and newspapers have 
broken down the barriers between race 
and race; that everything is familiar. 
It is true that the superficial side of 
life is laid bare by these agencies; and 
if a man kills his wife to-day in Ade- 
laide, and if there is an earthquake in 
Trinidad, and a serious railway acci- 
dent in Canada, and 2 riot in Shang- 
hai, we Shall know all about it to-mor- 
row morning. But we are constantly 
being reminded, if we stop to think, 
that some great mysteries remain really 
untouched and unrevealed. What, for 
example, da we really know about the 
Chinese? As a rule we never think 
about them, and it is only when the 
rumor of some such commotion as is 
going on at present reaches us that we 
begin to talk and write about them, us- 
ing names and words that remain 
queer and outlandish to English ears, 
and that convey little or nothing to 
English minds. External facts about 
them we know vaguely: how many of 
them there are, what their form of 
government is, what their commercial 
interests are; that they have an art of 
painting at least twelve centuries old, 
and that more than twenty centuries 
ago they built a great wall to keep out 
the world, the towers of which wall may 
still be seen rising and falling over the 
stony desert country till they merge 
with the horizon in the distance. 
Things like this we know; but what be- 
sides? We know how the Chinaman 


eats, but we do not know how he 
thinks; and over thousands and thou- 
sands of square miles of the interior 
of China there are millions of lives be- 
ing lived in a manner totally unknown 
tous. For it is knowing what a man 
thinks, in what manner he works, 
what things he speaks of, and how he 
amuses himself, that really reveals him 
to us; and we know none of these 
things about the majority of Chinamen. 

But everyone must have some idea, 
some mental image of the Chinaman. 
It would be interesting, in any given 
company, to ask for a description of 
the Chinese. My own ideas are of the 
vaguest, although I have been enter- 
tained in his own manner by a China- 
man who spoke no English; I merely 
felt, as I faced my host and a great silk 
screen with swans all over it, and ate 
rice, ducks’ tongues, sharks’ fins, and 
roots of the lotus lily, as if I were liv- 
ing in a picture book. Certainly that 
dinner party contributed nothing to my 
knowledge of the Chinese; and when I 
try to realize at all clearly my concep- 
tion of the Chinese character I realize 
how vague and shadowy a thing it is. 
I think of dragons and swans and 
palanquins and opium pipes; of calm, 
intelligent and remorseless faces, of 
supple, bowing bodies; of dignities and 
ceremonies of politeness, of innocent 
cups of tea, with the menace of a sharp 
knife blade lurking behind them. Such 
external furniture and setting of the 
scene as my memory or imagination 
supplies me with is there, but the cen- 
tral figures are absent. When I set 
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myself to meditate on Chinese affairs 
it is as though I looked upon a stage 
on which no drama took place. The 
scene is set, but the actors do not ap- 
pear; or if they do, I do not see their 
faces; they are but masks and walking 
figures of mystery. I have never lived 
in China, so my ignorance is not won- 
derful; but Sir Robert Hart, who prob- 
ably knew as much about China as any 
living European, told a friend that not 
only the Chinese character, but the or- 
dinary, every-day life of vast communi- 
ties of the Chinese was a sealed book 
to him. They are like people from 
another planet who think, believe, and 
reason in a manner totally opposite to 
ours. Isn’t it a rather comforting 
state of affairs? It may be a nuisance 
from commercial and diplomatic points 
of view, but it is otherwise a great 
thing to be thus reminded that science 
is not the master of the world, and that 
there are mysteries which even the 
prying eye of the halfpenny press can- 
not penetrate. The great wall is crum- 
bled and decayed, and the telegraph 
wire goes singing calmly above it, con- 
veying orders, mysteries, diplomatic 
communications, passionate words and 
commercial statistics into the heart of 
China; but the invisible wall remains. 
We know the names of things Chinese; 
but the meaning of them we do not 
know. 

There are fragments of China all 
over the world; wherever you find such 
a fragment you find the same atmos- 
phere of mystery and strangeness. I 
once spent a night with a detective in 
visiting China Town in New York; and 
there, in a little lighted spot in that 
crowded and roaring piece of rock that 
Swarms with the most unmysterious 
people in the world, I felt as though 
I were moving in a dream or visiting 
another planet. Night everywhere else 
in the great city, it was full day there. 
In the light of sunny lamps one walked 
through alleys hung with paper lan- 
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terns, by little streets of houses where 
not a soul could speak a word of Eng- 
lish or think an English thought. We 
went into great lighted shops crowded 
with articles not one of which would 
be of any use toa European. We vis- 
ited opium dens where there was an- 
other dreamland within the fairy scene 
in which we were walking, and thea- 
tres where not only the dialogue but 
even the pantomime and the facial ex- 
pressions were all inscrutable. One 
room I remember visiting by special fa- 
vor. It was at the top of a house, and 
exquisitely clean; it contained a large 
bed, two or three chairs, and a bird 
cage. The air was heavy with the 
sweet smell of opium, and on the bed 
were sitting two of the most contented 
and entirely satisfied people I have ever 
seen. They were a Chinaman and his 
wife, who had saved enough money to 
devote themselves exclusively to the 
only life they deemed worth living— 
the life of opium. They knew neither 
day nor night, and had, I think, no 
sense of time. They smoked a little, 
dreamed a little, slept a little, ate a 
very little by turns and a8 they felt in- 
clined; but they hardly ever moved 
from the room, or indeed from the bed 
on which they reclined in dull blue silk 
garments, the lamp and pipe and opium 
box between them. A man was paid 
to come every day and keep the room 
in the spotless condition in which we 
found it. The canary sang loudly in 
his cage, although it was long past 
midnight; he, like, his master, knew 
neither day nor night, and sang and 
slept and ate alternately. The man 
hardly spoke a word while we were 
there; two or three sentences to the de- 
tective, and one or two to me; and 
though I did not join in smoking the 
opium I felt rather than understood, 
gazing into his unfathomable eyes, 
that there might be an existence in 
that room of song and dreams much 
wider than many a one in the world 
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outside. The man had sold his soul 
for a few grains of opium, but he had 
also stripped himself of possessions and 
simplified life to the one thing that he 
wanted; and I felt when I returned 
from the bright day of this picture-book 
town to the night of Fifth Avenue, 
where the millionaires were slumbering 
uneasily in their rococo palaces, that he 
had got a better price for his soul than 
they. 

Still walking in a dream I went on 
to the banquet of-sharks’ fins and lotus 
roots at the Flowery Kingdom restaur- 
ant, and then paid a visit with my host, 
who was a Chinese merchant, to his 
store—a kind of Whiteley’s of China 
Town. Anxious to be polite, I admired 
the color of a great bolt of silk that 
was standing in a corner. My host 
waved his hands and gave an order; 
and next morning, while I was still rub- 
bing my eyes and wondering if the 
whole of the night before had been a 
dream, two porters staggered into my 
hotel bedroom with the bolt of silk, 
deposited it on the floor, and retired. 

The Saturday Review. 
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It is not experiences like these that 
help one to understand a race, nor do 
the greater concussions of the nations 
seem even to agitate the curtain that 
hides the Chinese from us. The war 
did not do it; the war came and went 
over the heads of the Chinese and left 
the mystery unsolved. The English 
marched into Tibet, hitherto the most 
impenetrable and mysterious corner of 
the Chinese Empire. Special corre- 
spondents walked in its temples, took 
photographs, sent copious messages, 
wrote voluminous books—and the real 
mystery of Tibet remains. And it re- 
mains because it is not a mere geo- 
graphical mystery, to be laid bare in 
New York, in Tibet, in Pekin, in San 
Francisco, or on the plains of Mongolia; 
it is contained in the heart of every liv- 
ing Chinaman, wherever he may be. 
The great wall, enclosing five hundred 
millions of our fellow men, remains in- 
tact; and generals, missionaries, jour- 
nalists, diplomatists, and discoverers 
throw themselves against it in vain. 

Filson Young. 
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In the early days in Rexeria there 
stood, about a hundred miles from the 
capital, a great walled native city, six 
or seven miles round about, holding 
some thirty thousand fanatical Mo- 
hammedan inhabitants. At their head 
was an Emir, a very potent chief, who 
had made himself what he was by the 
sword, and kept himself in power by 
continual raidings of the country all 
about his city. The modus operandi 
was simple enough. After the harvest 
there is a season of three months or 
so, the driest part of the dry weather, 
when the streams all dry up, the rivers 
are fordable, there is no work possible 
on the farms, and all the grass and 
light bush have been burned away, so 


that the face of the country is bare and 
open, and ideally suitable for the con- 
duct of warlike operations. At this 
season the Emir was in the habit of 
summoning all his followers to follow 
him forth to war. The force he led 
was of such strength as to render im- 
possible any effective resistance by 
those against whom it might be di- 
rected. More than half the men were 
mounted, a great number of them were 
armed with Dane guns, and the rest 
were well supplied with spears and 
swords. The army was of course at- 
tended by a rabble of half-armed scally- 
wags, human jackals, who looted and 
burned and murdered whatever the 
army left. Towns and villages were 
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purned, all movable property was col- 
lected, stock was driven off, people who 
resisted were slain, and all others were 
borne off to be sold into slavery. 

The Governor of the new Protecto- 
rate endeavored to beguile this Emir 
from his evil ways, and did indeed 
come to some sort of arrangement with 
him, by virtue of which, and in consid- 
eration of a cash subsidy, he agreed to 
go a-raiding no more. Needless to say, 
the effect of this arrangement was lit- 
tle enough. The Emir got the money, 
and for a time sat quiet. Then his 
“young men” got restive, and the raid- 
ing recommenced, being conducted in 
places as remote from the capital as 
conveniently possible. Remonstrances 
produced no effect, and the time came 
when the Emir had to be told that fur- 
ther disregarding of the agreement 
would lead to his being dealt with by 
the forces at the Government’s disposal. 
Whereat the Emir laughed, and went 
raiding in good earnest. 

The position of the Governor and of 
his administration was precarious in 
the extreme. His total armed force 
did not exceed four hundred native in- 
fantry, with a couple of guns, interest- 
ing as antiquities rather than valuable 
as weapons. He cabled Home for per- 
mission to increase the establishment 
of troops, and for more white officers 
and non-commissioned officers. The 
latter were sent, and he was authorized 
to raise another four hundred men lo- 
cally,—natives, of course. The recruit- 
ing was taken in hand, and the tiny 
capital became a. drill-ground and a 
rifle-range for the nonce. They were 
optimists in those days, and it was 
hoped to have the men in trim for serv- 
ice in a couple of months, so a very 
gallant major of horse-gunners was 
sent off with a company of the old 
troops to get into touch with the Emir’s 
forces. His orders were to get as close 
as possible to the big city, and to es- 
tablish himself there in position, in ob- 
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servation. He was in no circumstances 
to attack, and was so to fortify his po- 
sition as to render a surprise attack un- 
likely of success. If at any time he 
considered the enemy were about to at- 
tack him in force, he was to retire upon 
the capital. Now the major (brevet) 
was a horse-gunner; he was young, and 
he was an Irishman. He went off up 
country with his little army of 120 na- 
tive infantry and a white subaltern. 
Men who knew him said they thought 
it unlikely that O'Flaherty would be 
seen retiring upon the capital, chased 
by an Emir and his horde of black fol- 
loweTs. 

Reports came occasionally from him, 
but gave remarkably little information. 
There was nothing to report. It was 
known that he was in a position within 
striking distance of Dirubaji, the 
Emir’s city, and that he engaged from 
time to time in small skirmishes with 
the enemy’s horse. Meantime, in the 
capital, preparations for the general 
advance of the whole force were being 
pushed forward. The impression got 
abroad that there was to be a proper 
“show,” with a suitable number of cas- 
ualties, and a little shower of C.B.’s, 
C.M.G.’s, D.S.O.’s, and brevets to fol- 
low. News of all this got to O’Fla- 
herty, through the mediam of private 
letters. 

The Irishman had his own ideas as 
to the requirements of the situation. 
Once established in his fortified camp, 
he commandeered all the horses he 
could lay his hands on, and went to 
work to transform some forty of his 
men into mounted infantry. There was 
riding-school for hours in the hot sun, 
out at the back of the camp, each day. 
Drill was interspersed with dashing 
little cutting-out forays, wherein sup- 
plies were captured right under the 
walls of the city. Nothing was safe 
from the M.I. They watched the six 
gates of the place, and swooped down 
on cattle and sheep, and anything, 
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coming in and going out. The Emir’s 
army was mobilized, and camped on ris- 
ing ground close to the eastern gate, 
which was the nearest to O’Flaherty’s 
position. The army occupied its lines 
nightly, and spent the day within the 
walls of the city. It numbered some- 
where about six thousand men. The 
British force could not hope to carry 
the place by assault during daylight, 
for, besides the men, the city had high 
and thick walls, and a deep fosse; and 
a night assault, if successful, meant 
only that the attackers would find 
themselves in a very efficient trap with 
the coming of day. On the other hand, 
one or two tentative attacks on the 
British camp seemed to have satisfied 
the townsmen that there were wiser 
courses open to them than open as- 
sault. They held their city, and they 
tried to starve the invaders out. The 
honors, such as they were, were all 
with O’Flaherty, but the situation was 
in fact a stalemate. 

The horse-gunner’s fertile brain had 
matured a scheme, the object of which 
was nothing less than the capture of 
the Emir, from the midst of his own 
city and people, and the carrying of 
him off to the camp. Briefly, the plan 
was this: Matthews, the subaltern, 
was to move after dark, with fifty 
men, and to be in position on the north 
side of the town by dawn, when he was 
to make a vigorous feigned attack, keep- 
ing his men out of sight, but making 
plenty of noise and firing furiously. 
Thus for an hour, when he was to draw 
off gradually, and make his way back 
to the camp. O’Flaherty himself was 
to take the M.I., forty in all, and the 
balance of about twenty men were to 
remain in the camp under the white 
color-sergeant, to hold it, and to cover 
the retreat thereon of the two parties. 
The mounted people were to be in po- 
sition close upon the Emir’s army be- 
fore dawn, and, half an hour before 
sunrise, they were to fall upon the 
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sleeping host, which, O’Flaherty reck- 
oned, would offer no real resistance, 
but would bolt en masse for the town. 
He calculated upon slipping through 
the gate, he and his men, amidst the 
fleeing mob. Once inside the walls, 
one of the troopers who knew the in- 
terior of the city guaranteed to conduct 
the party to the Emir’s palace. By the 
time they got into the town Matthews 
ought to be roaring at the gate on the 
north, and this, it was hoped, would 
increase the confusion and panic to 
such a point as to make it possible for 
the forty to gallop to the palace, secure 
the Emir, and get away with him be- 
fore an effective resistance could be or- 
ganized. 

At first all went well. The mounted 
men got the army on the run, and 
passed through the gate with the 
stream of fugitives in the half-light of 
dawn. It was time for Matthews to 
be making himself heard, but no indi- 
cation came from him; within their 
walls, and in daylight, the townsmen 
were not long in rallying, and the posi- 
tion of O’Flaherty and his men was rap- 
idly becoming critical. As they dashed 
up to the palace, the leader well ahead 
of his men, a big stout man on a big 
horse rode out from the centre gate, 
and the guide yelled that this was the 
Emir. The Irishman rode straight for 
him, and tried to grapple him round the 
waist. But he was a small man, on a 
small horse, and the Emir a big man on 
a big horse, and his pony went down 
with the shock of impact, bearing his 
rider with him to the ground, where he 
lay stunned. In a moment spearmen 
were swarming out of the palace, and 
O’Flaherty, senseless on the ground, 
was speared in a dozen places ere the 
troopers arrived and drove through the 
press. 

They got their leader on to another 
horse, roughly bandaged his wounds, 
and turned to fight their way back out 
of the city. All this time there was no 
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sound from Matthews on the north. It 
was a furious ride from the palace 
back to the gate, the troopers riding in 
a compact body, firing, stabbing with 
their bayonets, and, in their midst, 
held by a couple of troopers upon a 
horse, their unconscieus leader. It 
was a great fight, well fought, by gal- 
lant men. Many a man went down 
then whe did not rise again, but the 
others got clear, and made their way to 
the camp, carrying the hacked and 
bleeding body of the horse-gunner. 
Later in the day Matthews returned, 
in a rough litter, delirious. A bad at- 
tack of fever had bowled him over soon 
after starting the night before, and, 
though he made his way to the posi- 
tion ordered, when morning came he 
was unconscious. His men, without 
orders, waited an hour or two, heard 
the firing in the town, and then fixed 
up a stretcher, on which they placed 
their commander, and made their way 
back to camp. They had not fired a 
shot, and they had had no casualties. 
So the scheme failed, apparently. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Actually, it did not. For the Emir 
and his people, having sampled the 
quality of O’Flaherty and his forty, 
had no mind to face the army that they 
heard was being collected down at the 
capital. Negotiations were set on foot 
at once, the Emir went into exile, upon 
a pension, another was installed in his 
place by the Governor, a political of- 
ficer was established at Dirubaji, and 
O’Flaherty lay for a long time in hos- 
pital. He did not die, in spite of near 
a score of spear wounds, but lived to 
endure the enmity of those who had 
been disappointed at the failure of the 
anticipated “show,” and of the shower 
of decorations and brevets that would 
have followed it. 

In fact, everybody was cross with 
him, always excepting the men of his 
company, who made songs about the 
red lion who ate a city; and they 
brought their men-children for him to 
put his hand upon their heads, so that 
they might grow up to be lions, capable 


of eating cities. 
Berkono. 





LITTLE KNOWN SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


The average schoolboy is as ignorant 
of the sports and pastimes of our fore- 
fathers as the modern text-books on 
the history of his country are intended 
to make him. The accusation is not 
one of wilful omission, for, after all, 
the capacity of any text-book is lim- 
ited; it is rather, that much space is 
filled by giving information of a com- 
paratively useless character—space 
which might much better be devoted to 
short accounts of the “home life” of 
the early and medieval English. The 
pressing social problems of the present 
day can only be solved by an exact 
knowledge of the history and errors of 
the past. To be told, for instance, 
that Henry I. died from eating a sur- 


feit of lampreys, or that some other 
old worthy was drowned in a butt of 
Malmsey wine are no doubt very inter- 
esting little anecdotes, but they are 
nothing else. Such information has no 
proper educationa! value; notes on con- 
temporary life and customs would be 
just as interesting and far more edu- 
cative. Few know exactly what a 
lamprey is, or, even if they do, whether 
such a fish still exists; or what or 
where Malmsey might be—if, indeed, 
the word be anything more than a mere 
name. And, what is more, they care 
less. No one nowadays wants to 
drown himself, or anyone else, in a 
butt of wine, or to deliberate on the 
exact physical effect of eating many 
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lampreys. On the other hand, social 
customs are comparative, and occa- 
sional references to the inner life of our 
forebears would certainly give the ris- 
ing generation a much better idea of 
the changes which the centuries are 
working on us, as human beings—tiny 
elements in the vast scheme of evolu- 
tion, in which we flatter ourselves that 
we hold the uppermost place. 

But, in narrating a few of the old 
customs of the early English, many of 
which were very cruel as judged by 
twentieth century standards, it must 
not be thought that the writer wishes 
old sports and pastimes, and customs 
to take too high a place as educative in- 
fluences. Apart from the _ reason 
already given, it certainly is curious 
that in an age which, above all others, 
will be noted for its devotion to out- 
door sports—particularly those of a na- 
tional character—so little attention 
should have been paid to the history of 
the past. Comparative sport, to coin 
a term, forms an interesting field of 
study, because the national characteris- 
tics of various countries in all parts of 
the world are more clearly reflected in 
their national pastimes than in any 
other way. It is the study of human- 
ity in bulk. 

One of the most curious old sports— 
if such term can be used—of which any 
authentic account has come down to 
us is the “bull-running” which used to 
take place at Stamford, Lincolnshire, 
and at Tutbury in Staffordshire, a 
sport quite distinct from bull-baiting 
or bull-fighting. Riders armed at the 
heel with sharp spurs, used also to ride 
bulls through the streets of Northamp- 
ton within the last century, with very 
much the same result that Butcher, in 
his “Survey of Stamford,” tells us took 
place in the latter town. “The bull 
running is a sport of no pleasure,” he 
says “except to such as take a pleasure 
in beastliness and mischief; it is per- 
formed just the day six weeks before 


Christmas. The butchers of the town, 
at their own charge, provide the wild- 
est bull they can get against the time. 
The bull overnight is had into some 
barn belonging to the aldermen. The 
next morning proclamation is made 
by the common bellman of the town, 
round about the same, that each one 
shut up their shop doors and gates, and 
that none, upon pain of imprisonment, 
offer to do any violence to strangers; 
for the preventing whereof, the town 
being a great thoroughfare, and this 
being Term-time, a guard is appointed 
for the passing of travellers through 
the same without hurt; that none have 
any iron upon their bull clubs, or other 
staff, which they pursue the bull with. 
Which proclamation made, and the 
gates all shut up, the bull is turned out 
of the aldermen’s house. And then 
hivie-skivy, rag and tag, men, women 
and children, of all sorts and sizes, 
with all the dogs in the town promiscu- 
ously running after them, with their 
bull clubs, spattering dirt in each oth- 
er’s faces, that one would think them 
to be so many furies started out of hell 
for the punishment of Cerberus. And, 
which is the greater shame, I have seen 
persons of rank and family, of both 
sexes, following this bulling business. 
I can say no more of it, except to set 
forth the antiquity thereof as tradition 
goes. William, Ear] of Warren, the 
first lord of this town in the time of 
King John, standing upon his castle 
walls in Stamford, saw two bulls fight- 
ing for a cow in a meadow under the 
same. A butcher of the town, owner 
of one of the bulls, set a great mastiff 
dog upon his own bull, who forced him 
up into the town; when all the butchers’ 
dogs, great and small, followed in pur- 
suit of the bull, which by this time 
made stark with the noise of the people 
and the fierceness of the dog, ran over 
man, woman and child which stood in 
the way. This caused all the butchers 
in the town to rise up, as it were, in a 
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kind of tumult.” The sport so highly 
diverted the Earl, who, it seems, was a 
spectator, that “he gave all those mead- 
ows in which the two bulls had been 
fighting perpetually as a common to the 
butchers of the town after the first 
grass is eaten, to keep their cattle in, 
till time of slaughter, upon the condi- 
tion that, on the anniversary of that 
day, they should yearly find at their 
own expense, a mad bull for the con- 
tinuance of the sport.” A truly extra- 
ordinary pastime, and one fraught with 
a good deal of danger to those who took 
part in it. 

The Tutbury bull fared even worse. 
We are told that the wretched animal 
had his horns sawn off, his ears 
cropped, his tail cut short, his body 
smeared over with soap, and his nose 
blown full of pepper in order “to make 
him as mad as it was possible to be.” 
If caught, the bull was baited 
and subsequently killed and served as 
the piece de resistance at a banquet to 
which all were invited. 
was peculiar to Tutbury, being due to 
a special charter given to the king of 
the minstrels belonging to the Manor of 
Tutbury by John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster. 

Although the Stamford custom may 
have had its origin in the manner above 
narrated, posterity are at some loss to 
determine the exact manner in which 
such a mad pursuit can have originated. 
The feasts of Saturnalia, with their 
usual accompaniment of dancing, sing- 
ing, feasting, and merrymaking, if in- 
deed of nothing worse, can hardly be 
held responsible for the loosening of a 
mad bull in the public streets of a 
town, and chasing after it. No doubt 
in every case (not in Tutbury only), the 
bull served as the foundation of a sub- 
sequent feast. We can only presume 
that it was the sheer love of a rough 
and tumble—at a period of history 
when rough was a good deal more to 
the fore than tumble in other walks of 


This custom. 
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life than sport—which induced our an- 
cestors to take a part in such a hurly- 
burly of men and animals as this an- 
cient bull-running must have been. 

Cock throwing and .duck hunting 
were also two barbarous old pastimes 
which now fortunately no longer exist. 
The former of these two sports is very 
ancient, nor is it known at what pe- 
riod this “sport” came into -existence. 
It consisted in setting up a cock at a 
fixed distance, and throwing short 
thick sticks—something like the mod: 
ern policeman’s truncheon—at the un- 
fortunate bird until it was knocked 
down. If the wretched fowl had its 
legs broken, or was otherwise maimed 
in the course of the throwing, it was 
customary to prop up the body 
with sticks or forked props, so 
that the sport might be continued. 
The thrower who struck this _liv- 
ing Aunt Sally and_ killed it, 
claimed the corpse as his prize. Even 
Sir Thomas More, who wrote in the 
sixteenth century, admits to some skill 
with the “cokstele,” or stick, as these 
implements were called in the days of 
his youth; while Chaucer in his Can 
terbury Tales—Nonnes Prieste’s Tale— 
also makes allusion to the practice. 
Chaucer's supposed reference, of which, 
indeed, there is not much doubt, runs 
as follows:— 


There was a cocke 
For that a Prieste’s sonne gave him a 
knocke 
Upon his legges, when he was yonge 
and nice, e 
He made him for to lose his benefice. 


This tale supposes the cock to have 
overheard the young man telling his 
servant to call him at cockcrowing; and 
out of revenge and maliciousness, fore- 
bore to crow at the usual hour next 
morning. As a consequence, the 
“Prieste’s sonne” overslept the hour of 
ordination. This story will, no doubt, 
recall to mind the popinjay, or cock, at 
which our early archers were sent to 
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practise their skill. There is some 
doubt as to whether the popinjay was 
an actual live bird, or an imitation 
stuffed one; but, knowing the customs 
of the land as regards cock-fighting and 
cock-throwing, it is fairly safe to pre- 
sume that a live bird was the mark, 
although a stuffed specimen may have 
been substituted later. Throwing at 
cocks, one’ of the most cruel sports 
which disgraced old England, was not 
finally suppressed until as late as the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Strutt tells us that it was a common 
practice to put a cock into an earthern 
vessel made for the purpose, and to 
place him in such a position that his 
head and tail might be exposed to 
view; the vessel, with the bird in it 
was then suspended across the street, 
about twelve or fourteen feet from the 
ground, to be thrown at by such as 
chose to make trial of their skill. Two 
pence was paid for four throws, and he 
who broke the pot took the cock as 
his reward. An amusing incident is 
said to have occurred at North 
Walsham, in Norfolk. Some wags put 
an owl into one of these vessels, and, 
having procured the head and tail of 
a dead cock, they placed them in the 
same position as if they belonged to a 
living bird. After much throwing, a 
laboring man of the town succeeded in 
striking the pot, but missed his prize. 
To the thrower’s unbounded astonish- 
ment, the owl, now free, flew away 
and left him with nothing but the head 
and tail-feathers of a dead cock, to- 
gether with some broken potsherds, for 
all his trouble and his money. The 
story goes on to say that, owing to the 
ridicule which this absurd adventure 
heaped upon the luckless husbandman, 
his life was made such a burden to 
him that he was compelled to leave 
the town altogether. 

Duck hunting, as its name implies, 
was the pursuit of these waterfowl by 
dogs. It is obvious that tame or pin- 
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ioned fowl must have been used, as 
otherwise the birds would have quickly 
escaped their tormentors by flight. A 
large piece of water was usually 
chosen for this “pastime,” which ap- 
pears to have been very popular, espe- 
cially in the neighborhood of London, 
about the year 1750. After this date 
the amusement seems to have died out, 
more, however, from lack of suitable 
ponds than from any decrease in the 
innate cruelty of boys and youths, by 
whom the sport was principally con- 
ducted. Sometimes the wretched duck 
was put into the water with an owl 
tied to its back. In this case the sport 
was conducted without the aid of dogs. 
The modus operandi was, however, sim- 
ple enough. The owl, in its strange po- 
sition, promptly started hooting, which, 
of course, frightened the duck, who as 
promptly dived, and by so doing soused 
the owl. On the return to the surface 
the performance was repeated again 
and yet again, until the owl was 
drowned and the duck very nearly in 
the same condition. 

It is difficult to understand where the 
“sport” in these instances can be sup- 
posed to have existed; but when the 
shocking cruelty of bull-baiting and 
cock-fighting is remembered, we can 
only suppose that it was the sheer love 
of witnessing a fight, no matter of 
what nature, which induced our fore- 
fathers to lend their patronage to these 
“sports,” and to debase themselves by 
so doing. But it does not do for sub- 
sequent generations to decry the cus- 
toms of their forefathers too vehe- 
mently. 

Many of these old pastimes had a 
distinctly amusing aspect, as for in- 
stance, that of grinning through a 
horse-collar, or climbing the greasy pole 
—two items which are still to be found 
in any modern village coronation pro- 
gramme which has any pretence at 
completeness. But, unfortunately, 
most of these amusements are con- 
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fined to the sterner sex—rather a mis- 
nomer, by the way, in these days of 
suffragette processions and threats. 
Ladies, however, were not forgotten, 
even in the olden days, as a curious 
custom which used to take place at 
Kidlington, in Oxfordshire, will bear 
witness. At this village, on the Mon- 
day after Whitsun week, a fat lamb 
was provided, and the maidens of the 
town, having their thumbs tied behind 
their backs, were permitted to run af- 
ter it, and she who with her mouth, 
took hold of the lamb, was declared the 
Lady of the Lamb. The lamb was 
then killed and cleansed, the carcase. 
with the skin hanging upon it, was 
earried before the Lady and her com- 
panions to the green on a long pole, to 
the accompaniment of music and a 
morrice-dance of men and another of 
women. The rest of the day was 
spent in mirth and glee. The next 
day the lamb, partly baked, partly 
boiled, and partly roasted, so as to suit 
all tastes presumably, was served up 
for the Lady’s feast, where she sat at 
the head of the table, attended by her 
companions of the previous day’s chase. 
We are left wondering what can have 
been the origin of such a quaint cus- 
tom as this, and can only suppose that 
it must have had originally some alle- 
gorical allusion to the Passover sup- 
per. It is known that Saturnalian 
rites and dances of the most impious 
description invaded the very churches 
themselves during early medieval his- 
tory, and even distorted the church 
services into pagan ceremonials for the 
occasional exercise of these heathen 
customs. Dancing round the May- 
pole, for instance, is one of the last re- 
maining fragments of these old Saturn- 
alia—in this particular instance, 
indeed, being of far older origin 
than mere Roman _ times—without, 
however, having trace of those sacri- 
legious elements to which there is such 
popular objection. But a lively lamb, 
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even though described as being “fat,” 
must have taken a deal of catching by 
a bevy of damsels with their thumbs 
tied behind their backs, a notoriously 
painful process, especially when fine 
string is used. In our charity, let us 
hope that the hobble skirt had not even 
been dreamt of, otherwise it is to be 
feared that roast lamb would never 
have graced the board for the next 
day’s festival. 

Another old Oxfordshire custom, 
which used to take place annually at 
Burford, was the practice of carrying 
a dragon up and down the town with 
mirth and rejoicing on Midsummer eve. 
The image of a giant was also carried 
about in the procession. We are in- 
debted to Dr. Platt, a famous old 
worthy, for telling us that this old 
pageant originated through a victory 
gained by Cuthred, King of the West 
Saxons, over Ethelbald, King of Mer- 
cia, near this village, about the year 
750. The latter king lost his stand- 
ard, which was surmounted by a gold 
dragon, in the action, a circumstance 
which gave rise to the particular form 
assumed by the rejoicing. The mean- 
ing of the image of the giant is prob- 
ably to be found in the slaying of some 
notable warrior on the field of battle; 
and as, in those days, aight was right, 
a man of giant stature was more than 
likely to have been a personage of great 
importance. Oxfordshire seems to 
have been very fortunate in the num- 
ber of old customs and pageants which 
at one time and another were enacted 
within her borders, perhaps because 
this county was blessed, or over- 
blessed, with a superfluity of monas- 
teries and other religious institutions 
in early history. 

Tilting at the quintain was a manly 
pursuit, which has now quite gone out 
of fashion owing to the complete 
change which has taken place in the 
art of war; although formerly this pas- 
time used to be considered the ne plus 
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ultra of any person who made the 
smallest pretence at being a gentleman. 
The quintain, at different times and in 
many countries, assumed a variety of 
aspects, quite out of accord with the 
generally accepted modern notion that 
a quintain was necessarily a revolving 
wooden figure at which novices to the 
use of arms were wont to tilt or com- 
bat for practice. In its very earliest 
form, a quintain took the form of a tall 
notched pole—called a “post-quintain.” 
This staff was about six feet high, and 
was firmly imbedded in the ground. 
The tyro in chivalry, armed cap-i-pie, 
with sword, mace, or battle-axe in 
hand, and with his shield held verti- 
cally over his head, would then proceed 
to assault the post as though it were an 
actual enemy, treating it in very much 
the same way as a boxer does his 
punch-ball. This was considered an 
excellent exercise by the young Roman 
nobility, who were ordered to practise 
at it twice a day, morning and noon. 
Additionally, in order to acquire 
strength and precision at striking, it 
was customary to use weapons of 
double the ordinary weight while prac- 
tising this mimic single combat. This 
fashion gave place to another of sim- 
ilar nature, in which a spear, being 
fixed upright in the ground, the shield 
was attached to it at the top. The 
youthful knight then proceeded to try 
and cut down the shield from the spear 
by hewing at the ligatures by which the 
shield was secured. Presumably the 
object of this practice was the de- 
shielding of the foe, so that the sword 
might have the better opportunity of 
finishing the combat. In process of 
time, the wooden figure, as often as not 
earved into some fantastical shape— 
such as an absurd Saracen with an im- 
possible breadth of shoulder and length 
of sword arm—took the place of the 
post and spear. These wooden figures 
were pivoted on a point and, if struck 
unskilfully with the lance, would re- 
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volve rapidly round their axis and give 
the clumsy clown on horseback a re- 
sounding blow on the back with the 
sword, held in the other hand. This 
was looked upon as a disgraceful per- 
formance, and the unlucky wight who 
was unfortunate enough to hit the quin- 
tain upon the shield, instead of upon 
the forehead, nose, or mouth, was de- 
barred from running another tilt that 
day, in addition to receiving all the in- 
sult and opprobrium to which such a 
base stroke laid him open. 

The origin of the word quintain is 
not known. It is probably due to a 
corruption of the word Quintus, some 
Roman man-at-arms who invented this 
practice; but who this old soldier was 
or when he lived is quite unknown. 
An old illustration depicts a young war- 
rior clad in chain mail of Norman pe- 
riod, armed with a broad two-edged 
sword, and with a triangular shield 
held, like a modern umbrella, right 
over the top of the head, standing at 
the foot of one of these post-quintains 
—“pels” as they were called, which got 
corrupted into “pales” or piles, and a 
word from which the heraldic “party 
per pale” may have been derived. The 
pole is a stout sapling, heavily notched 
all the way down the trunk, with the 
object of catching the blows of the 
sword or battle-axe as delivered. An- 
other old illustration shows a hobby 
horse, running on wheels, and upon 
which some child is riding with a 
lance, three times as big as himself, 
ready couched. The horse is being 
drawn forward by two companions of 
about the same age as the young as- 
pirant to knightly honors, while the 
quintain consists of a square board 
mounted on a short post. The whole 
forms an amusing caricature of the 
jousts and tourneys which used to be, 
in old-time England, what test cricket 
matches are to the present generation. 
The quintain in its modern form is bet- 
ter known in the water than on land. 
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Water quintain was not an unknown 
sport to our ancestors, though used as 
a serious means of obtaining profi- 
ciency in the weapons of war, instead 
of the mere modern spectacular absurd- 
ity to cause laughter. Nowadays two 
punts are used, and the opposing war- 
riors, armed with a square board as a 
shield and a lance with another square 
plank as a tip, attempt to tilt each 
other into the water. It is an amusing 
pastime—to those who look on—and 
the winner depends for his success as 
much on the skill of his rowers as on 
his Own prowess with the spear and 
shield. The origin of the word “best 
man” at a wedding would seem to be 
due to this old sport of running at a 
quintain, which in later days assumed 
the form of a flat board counterbal- 
anced by a bag of sand. The object 
was to break the board, while, if the 
rider dallied in his smiting, the bag 
of sand would swing round and knock 
him off his mount. Dr. Platt tells us 
that this sport is now only in request 
“at marriages, and is set up in the way 
for the young men to ride at as they 
carry home the bride, he that breaks 
the board being accounted the best 
man.” 

“Cockfighting” by two men, with 
their knees trussed up and a stick un- 
der them, an amusement well-known on 
board ship, is a form of quintain. In 
this case, it is the object of either com- 


batant to upset his opponent by getting. 


his toes under those of his companion. 
Another form assumed by this game is 
for one competitor to seat himself on 
the corner of a three-legged stool and 
to hold one of his legs out parallel 
with the ground, supporting it with his 
two hands. The other competitor, 
seated in the bight of a rope, swung 
from overhead, then puts out his foot 
and swings against his seated foe, so 
that the opposed outstretched feet come 
into violent contact—statics v. dyna- 
mics, as it were. He who upsets the 
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other is accounted .the winner. 

Of the countless thousands who, day 
by day, pass down Pall-Mall, few know 
that the origin of the word is due to a 
game called “Pale-Maille,” which used 
to be played in the neighborhood. This 
game was originally something like 
golf, remembering that balls stuffed 
with feathers were the vogue, instead 
of the present-lay marvels of slender 
rubber thread with an armored covering 
of all that twentieth century scientific 
skill can contrive. This game seems, 
however, to have changed its nature, 
and to have become a game like cro- 
quet. Cotgreve tells us that “Pale- 
Maille” is a game wherein a round box 
ball is struck with a mallet through 
a high arch of iron, which he that can 
do at the fewest blows or at the num- 
ber agreed upon, wins. There appear 
to have been two arches, one at either 
end of the alley. The word Pall-Mall 
is derived from pila, a ball—a word 
which came to be corrupted into Pale 
and Pall, but which has no connection 
with paiime, a word derived from 
palma, the palm of the hand, and the 
original of the present game of lawn 
tennis—and Mall, which is a corrup- 
tion of maillet, the implement with 
which the boxwood ball was struck. 
The Stuart kings were“very fond of the 
game of “Pale-Maille,” and in their day 
the street or walk now known by the 
name Pall-Mall was devoted to the 
practice of this old pastime. 

The very fact that so many early pas- 
times were all played with balls causes 
great confusion in attempting to inves- 
tigate the history of these old games. 
Old historians were very loose in their 
descriptions of the way the different 
games were played in mediceval times; 
and considering that these games were 
regarded as mere childish sports—too 
childish altogether for the playing by 
grown-up people—it must not be a mat- 
ter of surprise that the early history of 
games which to-day fill many columns 
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in the pages of the daily press, is now 
very obscure. Our forefathers had 
other things to do than smite a leather 
ball about a field during the stirring pe- 
riods of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, a period when every man 
had to know how to carry and also how 
to use arms in the defence of his coun- 
try. 

A very quaint old custom, which for 
nearly two centuries now has been 
abandoned, was the Hock or Hoke day 
celebrations. This day, or as some 
would have it, days, was usually kept 
on the Monday or Tuesday following 
the second Sunday after Easter day. 
The custom was specially prevalent in 
Hampshire, and consisted in the towns- 
folk forming themselves into parties of 
men and women. On the Monday the 
women would bind the men with ropes 
and draw them to the pavements, or 
pathways, at the same time demanding 
a sum of money for pious uses before 
they would release them from their 
bonds; while on the Tuesday, the re- 
verse order of proceedings would be 
adopted, and the men would bind the 
women. The two days were given up 
to feasting and merriment; in fact, the 
dwellers in medizeval England were 
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singularly fortunate in the number of 
holidays which fell to their lot, remi- 
niscent as they are of the large number 
of saints’ days in the Roman Catholic 
Church. The origin and meaning of 
this ancient usage is quite lost to us; 
nor is it known what the word “Hock” 
or “Hoke” actually means, or to what 
the binding ceremony refers. Strutt 
thinks that the custom is in memory of 
the death of Hardicanute, on Tuesday, 
8th June, 1041, by which the English 
were delivered from the Bondage of the 
Danes, conceiving that the binding 
ceremony might refer to the abject state 
of slavery to which the wretched 
Angles were reduced under their Dan- 
ish taskmasters, and that the donations 
for pious uses were simply acknowledg- 
ments to heaven for their release— 
gifts of thankfulness, in fact. What- 
ever may have been the origin of the 
custom, it seems a little doubtful 
whether a custom six centuries old 
would not have survived beyond the 
seventeenth century, if it really had 
originated in this manner; and one can- 
not help thirxing that this custom may 
be only another of those Saturnalian 
feasts, whose remoteness prevents any 
possibility of satisfactory investigation. 
O. Paul Monckton. 





AN OPEN LETTER TO A GENTLEMAN OF 
ADVANCED AGE. 


Sir,—Allow me to offer you my very 
sincere congratulations on your ninety- 
sixth birthday, which coincides so aus- 
piciously with the publication of this 
week’s Eye-Witness. 

In your long life you have seen many 
stirring events, and your keen intelli- 
gence, which I am glad to see is in no 
' way impaired, has enabled you to profit 
by your observations. You have been 
granted two boons. You have had un- 
usual opportunities of seeing history in 
the making; and you are unusually 


qualified to draw the moral from what 
you have seen. 

I am not thinking, as men instinc- 
tively seem to think when contemplat- 
ing such a life as yours, of the improve- 
ment of mechanical appliances which 
has been so unprecedentéd a feature of 
this age. In your youth you saw the 
railway system spreading out and cov- 
ering all England as with a net. In 
your old age you have seen the final 
triumph of aviation. But you are far 
too intelligent to suppose that well-be- 
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ing of civilization consists in these 
things. It is not whether a man trav- 
els by aeroplane or by train or by stage 
coach or by ox-wagon that makes him 
a citizen or a barbarian. It is what he 
thinks when he is travelling in these 
things. For on that depends how he 
will use them. 

So my curiosity is rather as to your 
opinion of the change in men’s 
thoughts, in their way of looking at 
things since you were a boy. 

You were born in the year of Water- 
loo. You passed your childhood under 
the shadow of the great White Terror 
which followed the last victory of the 
banded Kings. You were emerging 
from boyhood into youth when the 
world began to emerge from that 
shadow into the pale but hopeful dawn 
of the Nineteenth Century. 

It was an age of clear ideals and 
your ideals were clear. You were a 
Radical. You held fast to those great 
dogmas of the French Revolution, 
which after being apparently drowned 
in blood and buried under a _ million 
corpses had shown the unanswerable 
token of immortality—the Sign of the 
Prophet Jonas. To you those dogmas 
were as clear as daylight, their appeal 
irresistible, their triumph as inevitable 
us the budding of leaves in the spring. 
And now, in the winter of our discon- 
tent, how, I wonder, do you feel about 
them. 

You are not one of those weak- 
minded persons who fancy that the 
form of ultimate truth can change, nor 
one of those cowards whose vague talk 
about “the Spirit of the Age” and 
“new occasions teaching new duties” 
mask nothing but a well-considered in- 
tention of always deserting to the 
stronger side. You are not one of those 
ridiculous people who say that “what is 
true for one age is false for another.” 
If the Equality of Men was once a 
Truth it may cease to be popular, but 
it cannot cease to be true. If the 
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Rights of Men were ever sacred, they 
may be violated, but they cannot cease 
to be rights. 

And yet I cannot but think that life, 
while it has left your fundamental con- 
victions as deeply rooted as ever, must 
have troubled somewhat your old un- 
questioned certainties about things 
temporal. 

In your youth you believed enthusi- 
astically in what you called Progress. 
The word, as you used it then, was not 
as meaningless as when idiots use it 
to-day. For to you it did appear, and 
not without reason, that the world was 
moving steadily and unmistakably in 
the direction of your political ideals. 
The number of those who ventured to 
oppose openly the democratic theory 
seemed dwindling to nothing. Even 
oligarchs usually confined themselves 
to counselling circumspection and pru- 
dence in advancing in an inevitable di- 
rection. That the franchise would be 
continually extended until it became 
universal and that every such exten- 
sion must mean an increase of power to 
the populace; that the BHstablished 
Church would not last twenty years; 
that the House of Lords would not last 
thirty years; that perhaps the Mon- 
archy itself would not last fifty years— 
these were the commanplaces not only 
of Radicals but even of Conservatives. 
In the same way men of your day saw 
in Free Trade a mere obvious triumph 
of common sense and economic enlight- 
enment over ancient ignorance and 
prejudice, and readily prophesied its 
gradual adoption by all nations as they 
emerged into the light. 

You have lived to hear all this chal- 
lenged. Not only have foreign nations 
retained and extended their protective 
system in practice, but a school of econ- 
omists has arisen prepared to defend 
it in theory. 

The House of Commons appears at 
the moment in much more serious dan- 
ger of disintegration than either the 
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Church, the Lords or the Crown. Par- 
liamentarism is unpopular throughout 
Europe. Moreover, those clear dogmas 
of Democracy which seem to you (as 
to me) so self-evident are disputed 
everywhere. by sophists, who do not re- 
gard themselves as old-fashioned but 
on the contrary as very “advanced” 
thinkers. 

But I do not think that it is this 
that must trouble you most. What 
must be a much keener disappointment 
to you is the divorce between the dem- 
ocratic ideal and the machinery with 
which in your youth it was inseparably 
associated. 

Thus you were a Republican. You 
rejoiced greatly when a young man of 
a little over thirty at the proclamation 
of a Republic in France. When you 
were fifty-five and that Republic was 
again proclaimed, perhaps you could 
still find it in your heart to rejoice. 
But did you rejoice over the proclama- 
tion of the Portuguese Republic the 
other day? Or, if you did, did your 
rejoicing survive a week’s observation 
of its proceedings? I think not. A 
Republic that censors newspapers, in- 
vades private correspondence and seeks 
to deny the right of the workers to 
combine was not the dream of your 
youth. I might say the same of Italy. 
You cheered with all your heart for 
Garibaldi.- Would you cheer for Na- 
than? . 

Again, in your youth, the most obvi- 
ous line of advance for democracy was 
the extension of the franchise. Where- 
ever there were people demanding 
votes you were with them. You have 
lived to see that demand for “votes” 
used first by a group of alien usurers 
to force this country into an unjust and 
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unprofitable war, and later by a group 
of smart ladies to deflect the demo- 
cratic movement from its course. 

Your hopes were once in the House 
of Commons. As the House of Com- 
mons became by the extension of the 
franchise, more and more demo- 
catic, it seemed to you that democracy 
must win. You have seen the rich, 
working in secret, erect and control a 
powerful machine that has rendered 
the vote as useless as.a savage’s bow 
and arrow against a maxim gun. You 
have seen the theory of a Ministry re- 
sponsible to the House of Commons 
worked out as a system under which 
the House of Commons exists only to 
register the decisions of the Ministry. 

It would seem at first that you and 
your friends battered the fortress of 
aristocracy only that through the 
cracks and fissures that you made un- 
clean things might crawl into the high 
places of England. 

Well, you at least have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you have fought 
the good fight. You have kept the 
faith. And it has been granted to you 
to hear in your old age, confused and 
inarticulate, the voice of the democ- 
racy shaking the seats and scaring the 
souls of the rich and the powerful. 
They are fighting with new weapons, 
but they are fighting in the old cause 
that never dies. And from docks and 
ships, railway line and factory comes 
the old cry that your youth heard when 
the Cause had, as it seemed, gone down 
in blood and ruin at Waterloo: “Re- 
joice not against me, Satan, mine en- 
emy, for when I fall I shall arise!” 

I am, Sir, 
Your servant to command, 
Junius. 
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THE LOVE OF BOOKS. 


Books nowadays are a commodity 
which bids fair to become indispensa- 
ble. We cannot face a railway jour- 
ney, hardly an evening at home, cer- 
tainly not a night out, without them. 
We must be reading whenever we are 
doing nothing else. What were our 


forefathers at, one wonders idly, when | 


they were neither working nor play- 
ing? What did they do when they had 
nothing to do? No historian knows. 

But before the whole world was con- 
verted to reading, when devotion to 
print was confined to the scholarly, 
book-lovers, if few, were very ardent. 
Book-collecting was a recognized sport 
to which a small class of men gave 
themselves to their own complete satis- 
faction. Here is an account of that 
sport as it was indulged in at the 
close of the seventeenth century. The 
words were written in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. 


It may not be amiss to step a little 
aside to reflect on the vast change in 
the trade of books between that time 
and ours. Then Little-Britain was a 
plentiful and perpetual emporium of 
learned authors; and men went thither 
as to a market. This drew to the 
place a mighty trade; the rather be- 
cause the shops were spacious, and 
the learned gladly resorted to them, 
where they seldom failed to meet with 
agreeable conversation. And the book- 
sellers themselves were knowing and 
conversible men, with whom, for the 
sake of bookish knowledge, the grent- 
est wits were pleased to converse. And 
we may judge the time as well spent 
there, as (in latter days) either in tav- 
ern or coffee house: though the latter 
hath carried off the spare hours of most 
people. 

The joys of book-collecting pursued 
in pre-Johnsonian London must have 
been great indeed. Print was not yet 
popularized; the company who met in 
the chase was congenial—was some- 
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thing, indeed, of a close brotherhood, 
with the added charm that it embraced 
men of widely different standing. 
Probably the book-hunting confrater- 
nity all talked shop. The inexplicable 
sense of fellowship created by a jargon 
would draw them together and forbid 
irrelevant gossip, a feeling of exaltation 
above the vulgar, who could not even 
understand, Their pleasure would give 
a self-satisfaction to each and all. 
Added to all this, joy of bargaining 
would warm the blood of the book- 
hunter, and the one satisfaction which 
ordinary sport refuses would be his— 
he would feel himself engaged upon a 
matter of importance. 

Book-lovers, our eighteenth-century 
writer complains, now send for their 
books, and are often content “with the 
fresh scum of the press,” written pur- 
posely for the booksellers by “hirelings 
in garrets at hard meat.” Evidently 
he was a townsman. “Country divines 
and gentry” who write their orders he 
despises. They are not true sports- 
men. They care only for the bag. 
But book-lovers were always to be 


‘found in unlikely places, and from 


Erasmus downwards they did not al- 
ways care for the book-chase, but only 
for its spoils. Erasmus tells us that 
the profits of his literary work were all 
swallowed up in the money he had to 
pay to the wages of scholars whom he 
paid to make search both for and in 
books. 

In that delightful old book “Dibdin’s 
Bibliomania” we get sketches of all 
sorts of bibliomaniacs, belonging to 
every class and condition, all pursuing 
their sport in different manners, all at 
heart moved by the scholarly instinct, 
but all indulging at times -in the mere 
lust of collecting rarities and careless 
of all but the outside. Here-is an ac- 
count of the method by which one un- 
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sportsmanlike “country” divine—Dr. 
More, who was Bishop of Norwich in 
1691—collected his books:— 


The bishop collected his library by 
plundering those of the clergy in his 
diocese; some he paid with sermons 
or more modern books; others only 
with quid illiterati cum libris. 


It is only fair to say that Dibdin throws 
doubt upon the truth of this somewhat 
ill-natured criticism. 

One expects a bishop to collect books, 
but here is a portrait of a very un- 
likely book-collector of the same period, 
one Henry Hastings, a prototype of Sir 
Roger de Coverley:— 


Mr. Hastings was low of stature, but 
strong and active, of a ruddy complex- 
ion, with flaxen hair. His cloaths were 
always of green cloth. His house was 
of the old fashion; in the midst of a 
large park, well stocked with deer, rab- 
bits, and fish-ponds. He had a long 
narrow bowling green in it, and used to 
play with round sand bowls. Here too 
he had a banquetting-room built, like a 
stand in a large tree. He kept all sorts 
of hounds, that ran buck, fox, hare, ot- 
ter, and badger; and had hawks of all 
kinds, both long and short winged. 
His great hall was commonly strewed 
with marrow-bones, and full of hawk- 
perches, hounds, spaniels, and terriers. 
The upper end of it was hung with 
fox-skins of this and the last year’s 
killing. Here and there a pole-cat was 
intermixed, and hunter’s poles in great 
abundance. The parlor was a large 
room, completely furnished in the same 
style. Ona broad hearth, paved with 
brick, lay some of the choicest terriers, 
hounds, and spaniels. One or two of 
the great chairs had litters of cats in 
them, which were not to be disturbed. 
Of these, three or four always attended 
him at dinner, and a little white wand 
lay by his trencher, to defend it, if they 
were too troublesome. In the win- 
dows, which were very large, lay his 
-arrows, cross-bows, and other ac- 
coutrements. The corners of the room 
were filled with his best hunting and 
hawking poles. At the upper end of 
the room stood a small table with a 
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double desk; one side of which held a 
Church Bible: the other the Book of 
Martyrs. On different tables in the 
room lay hawks’-hoods, bells, old hats, 
with their crowns thrust in, full of 
pheasant eggs, tables, dice, cards, and 
store of tobacco pipes. 

It is surprising to find a love of books 
and a strong desire for their society in 
the yeoman type, but it is not unknown 
nor indeed very uncommon. Perhaps 
it is to be explained by the curious re- 
serve which appears to be engendered 
by a life of open air and exercise, and 
which is increased by the companion- 
ship of dumb animals. A life which 
makes for the complete health of the 
body cannot dwarf the mind nor crip- 
ple the sympathies, one would think, 
but it seems to arrest the natural crav- 
ing of educated men for the interchange 
of ideas. Where the arrest is not com- 
plete the society of a speechless book 
affords an outlet and can be enjoyed 
without awakening the sort of soul- 
shyness which afflicts the outdoor man. 
One of the least known and most enter- 
taining of the literary pedagogues of 
the late seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth century seems to have been Rich- 
ard Braithwait, who wrote the “English 
Gentlewoman” and a set of rhymed 
pieces called “A Nursery for Gentry.” 
Could he have been a real lover of 
books? Dibdin says he was. He 
wrote for those who were not when he 
offered to well-bred persons who had 
inherited the right views the following 
very palatable advice:— 


he has the happiest wit, 
discretion to attemper it. 


Who has 

And of all others, those the least doe 
erre, fs 

Who in opinion are least singular. 


Not all book-lovers in the seventeenth 
century, or now, desired to see educa- 
tion spread. Earlier, when printing 
began, men. dreamed more of a univer- 
sal education. Caxton longed to intro- 
duce the London children to books, be- 
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cause he found them so “fair, wise, and 
pretty spoken.” 

It is extraordinary what an attrac- 
tion book-collecting has occasionally 
had for quite poor men who could read, 
but had no other education whatever. 
The library of Mr. Thomas Britton, 
Handel’s friend, known as “the musical 
small coal man,” was sold in 1714, and 
is described as being “a curious collec- 
tion of every ancient and uncommon 
book in divinity, history, physick, 
chemistry, magick, &c.” This man who 
never was anything but poor, lived in a 
small cottage on Clerkenwell Green. 
“He was an extraordinary and very 
valuable man, much admired by the 
gentry; even those of the best quality, 
and by all others of the more inferior 
rank, that had any manner of regard 
for probity, sagacity, diligence, and hu- 
mility.” Not to mention the “excellent 
collection of printed books” which this 
book-lover left behind him, he left “a 
valuable collection of music, mostly 
pricked by himself, which was sold 
upon his death for near a hundred 
pounds.” 

A love of books seems in several in- 
stances to have arisen from the habit 
of grocers of buying old books, when 
paper was dear, in which to do up their 
parcels. A good library was put to- 
gether in the eighteenth century by one 
John Ratcliff, who kept a chandler’s 
shop in the Borough Road. His library 
is described as “the very essence of old 
divinity, poetry, romances and chroni- 
cles.” The grocer was set on collect- 
ing by a habit of reading loose sheets 
of old books purchased by the pound 
to wrap butter in. There is no doubt 
that for certain unlearned men of ac- 
tive imagination books have had in all 
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ages a strong attraction. The fact that 
such men can read gives them a key 
to—they do not know what. To have 
a lively imagination means to be al- 
ways more or less oppressed by the 
problems of life. What if the an- 
swers to those problems should lie in 
books? The unread man is never sure 
but that they do. For the thoughtful 
man to whom books present an undis- 
covered country there is always intel- 
lectual hope. Even their outsides gain 
a fictitious value. How much more 
must this have been the case when they 
were still regarded in the light of a 
treasure! 

Book-collecting seems never to have 
tended to wealth. It is not a pursuit, 
as John Bodley said, for those who de- 
sire to “rake in riches.” Scholars are 
for the most part content with “a medi- 
ocrity of living,” but many “biblioma- 
niacs” about whom Dibdin tells us fell 
sooner or later “into the gripes of the 
usurer.” Patrons were as ready to for- 
get as to help them. A very early bib- 
liomaniac—John Dee, a gentleman of 
some psychical research, who wrote “A 
true and faithful relation of what 
passed for many yeers between Dr. John 
Dee and some spirits’’—thus tells what 
passed between himself and Queen 
Elizabeth. She promised him, he says, 
£100—he being at the time a fashion- 
able astrologer—‘which intent and 
promise, some once or twice after, as 
he came in her Majesty’s sight, she re- 
peated unto him,” and after a long time 
did indeed send him £50. “ ‘What,’ 
says he, ‘is become of the other fifty, 
truly I cannot tell! If her Majesty can, 
it is sufficient.’” So much philosophy 
is, after all, a fair substitute for for- 
tune. 
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THE ITALIAN ADVENTURE. 


By Mark Syxgs, M. P. 


If a man stands up in an open boat 
during a squall at sea, lights a pipe in 
a coal-mine, climbs through a gap in a 
hedge trailing a loaded gun at full cock, 
tries to readjust a gold repeater watch 
that has stopped with the help of a 
knitting needle, probes a slightly in- 
flamed wound with a dirty copper nail 
to see how it is getting on, or makes 
a booby trap for an old gentleman re- 
covering from a stroke, you say that 
he is taking risks. In taking Tripoli, 
Italy has figuratively done all these 
things at once. 

We need not go into the ethics of 
the case. We need not bother to look 
for any deep-laid scheme. We need 
only consider the fact that Italy has 
produced a certain situation. 

Turkey was internally in a delicate 
condition and formed part of a very 
finely balanced inernational combina- 
tion; Italy has jarred Turkey and that 
international combination to the very 
foundation. Take the internal situa- 
tion first. The Committee of Union 
and Progress having ruled Turkey for 
nearly four years, has naturally grown 
unpopular, not only for its good and 
evil deeds, but also for events with 
which it has had nothing to do. The 
Committee has had bad weather to con- 
tend with; the nominal loss of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, the counter revolution, 
the Adana massacres, the Stambul fire, 
some poor harvests, and cholera have 
had very little to do with the Commit- 
tee, but Governments are always made 
responsible for the weather. The Com- 
mittee has annoyed the Albanians, the 
Greeks, one section of the Armenians, 
some of the Kurds, and all the Arabs; 
the Committee has alienated the sym- 
pathy of the Moslem clergy, some of 
the best officers of the civil service, and 
n good many in the army and navy. 


The Committee has vexed most of the 
European Powers, and has acted un- 
constitutionally, whenever its whims 
were thwarted by constitutional 
means. On the other hand, it has re- 
organized the army; transformed a 
comic opera fleet of painted hulks into 
a useful training squadron, and an ef- 
fective torpedo flotilla; is building 
roads; has got taxation and finance into 
something like order; has suppressed a 
number of provincial grievances; and 
has ameliorated the lot of Christians 
generally, by allowing them to travel 
and trade without let or hindrance. 

It is easy to understand why the 
Committee should be unpopular, but 
the Committee is organized and the un- 
popularity is not; when a ruling organ- 
ization meets unorganized unpopularity 
you may anticipate danger. Massacre, 
anarchy, or general collapse are some 
of the ways in which unorganized un- 
popularity is translated into sponta- 
neous combustion, particularly when 
some totally unexpected outsider drops 
a final spark in the vicinity of the in- 
flammable material, as Italy has done 
by seizing Tripoli, and so adding a last 
straw to the load of deserved and unde- 
served odium the Committee has to 
bear. 

Since the Committee depends almost 
entirely on the army for support, its 
only answer to Italy must be war; the 
ex-Sultan Abdul Hamid could always 
eat humble pie at the last moment, he 
had his own ways of showing the Mos- 
lem masses why he had to follow a cer- 
tain policy; the Committee have not 
that subtle touch of sympathy. Once 
let the slow. ponderous Anatolian sol- 
dier imagine that he, his faith, and his 
Padishah have been betrayed by 
“Yahudis” and “Fara-masuns,” then he 
will charge like the blue hairless buf- 
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falo that drags the plough in his 
Anatolian fields. A child of six can 
manage a buffalo, but I have seen 
armed men fly in panic from an angry 
one on more than one occasion. 

There are not a few of the enemies of 
the Committee ready to profit by this 
state of affairs; on the other hand, the 
Committee is determined to hold its 
ground at all costs and all risks. 

It will be understood why, in view 
of the internal situation, any evil thing 
is possible in Turkey. In order to re- 
tain its position the Committee may be 
driven to war with some Power with 
whom contact can be established, the 
unorganized unpopularity of the Com- 
mittee may result in an explosion either 
anti-Christian, anti-foreign, or anti- 
government, at any time or any place. 

A Balkan war brings us into a fog 
of conflicting interests, Greece, Bul- 
garia, Servia, Roumania, and Montene- 
gro on the inner ring; Austria and Rus- 
sia on the outer, while Germany 
watches her Baghdad Railway and 
France her numerous concessions. An 
internal outburst of fanaticism or 
righteous exasperation (whichever way 
you choose to read it) must end in the 
intervention of Powers whose interests 
are so conflicting that the wisest could 
not conceive of a final friendly settle- 
ment, since the balance of interest and 
base of conference are so altered by the 
fact that Italy, a first-class Power, is a 
belligerent, and cannot form part of a 
concert, either as an addition to the 
Triple Entente or a member of the 
Triple Alliance. 

Meanwhile, Great Britain is affected 
in many different ways by the present 
war, and the various crises resulting 
therefrom. 

Pass by the question of the Turkish 
and Italian lights and the general ef- 
fect of war in the Mediterranean on 
British commerce, for although grave, 
there are other considerations even 
more serious. They are the Dar- 
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danelles, the Persian Gulf, Egypt, the 
Aden hinterland, the Soudan, the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Sultan, and the 
status of Great Britain as 4 Moslem 
Power. 

If a supreme convulsion end in the 
seizure of the straits of the Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus by a first-class Power, 
that Power will command the great 
waters north and south of the Mar- 
mora, will be in a position to deny our 
communications with India, and nega- 
tive the strategic value of Malta, Gib- 
raltar, Egypt and Aden. 

If any European Power obtains con- 
trol of Mesopotamia and the Turkish 
coast at the northern end of the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Indian or Imperial Gov- 
ernment wiil have to maintain a pow- 
erful squadron in waters which have 
hitherto cost us nothing to command, 
since the developed wealth of Mesopo- 
tamia could finance a squadron the 
counterpoise of which would strain 
either Indian or home finance to break- 
ing point. L 

The prolongation of hostilities be- 
tween Italy and Turkey, or the main- 
tenance of an economic war by Turk- 
ish political organizations after nom- 
inal peace has been declared, will pro- 
mote and sustain a serious National- 
ist movement in Egypt. Hitherto the 
educated Egyptian Natfonalists have 
lacked a lever with which to move the 
uneducated Egyptian Moslems; Italy’s 
action in Tripoli has supplied these 
Nationalists with a lever which will in- 
crease in power so long as military or 
economic tension subsists between Tur- 
key and Tripoli. 

So much for war between Turkey 
and Italy, but the Italian conquest of 
Tripoli will react unfavorably in the 
Soudan for years to come, Italian “suc- 
cesses” will irritate, while Italian “re- 
grettable incidents” will disturb a pop- 
ulation only just conquered. 

The hold of the Turks on the prov- 
inces of the Yemen and Assir, which 
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are contiguous to the Aden hinterland, 
is precarious in the extreme; if, by the 
stress of war with Italy, the Sultan’s 
forces aré obliged to abandon these re- 
gions, a small independent Moslem 
State will be set up therein; we know 
that such States have a habit of getting 
into difficulties with European Powers, 
particularly if the coastwise inhabitants 
are pirates, and the interior lands are 
rich in minerals and agriculture. 

We canot afford to have a European 
Power in the Yemen, for Aden would 
be menaced. Equally, we cannot af- 
ford to occupy the Yemen ourselves, for 
we should be encroaching on the terri- 
tories of the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina, and letting ourselves in for a 
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host of even more complex problems 
than we at present have to deal with. 

Italy’s war has put within measura- 
ble distance of danger the lives and 
property of all the native Christian 
races in Turkey and Asia; for them we 
have a traditional policy which obliges 
us to defend them. 

Italy’s war must gall and vex every 
pious Indian Moslem, to many of whom 
the Sultan is Viceregent of God and 
Commander of the Faithful, to all of 
whom he is the custodian of the holy 
places. On the eve of the Delhi Dur- 
bar we have little cause to rejoice in 
the selection by Italy of this precise 
moment for her adventure. 





THE NEW SPRING. 


Ver novum, ver jam canorum, ver renactus obis est. 


In the Sermon on the Mount the 
canon is laid down, “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” The good tree and 
the bad tree are known by what they 
produce in crop, and elsewhere we read 
that the soil is similarly judged—good 
soil, thorny, or thin. This is often ap- 
plied to the individual, and such an ap- 
plication is clearly involved in the para- 
ble. But it can be carried further, for 
we may quite as properly test ideas, 
theories, and outlooks by the same 
canon. How does a conception of life 
work out in life? If the central idea in 
Buddhism (for instance) is in a certain 
sense the negation of life, what will be 
its effect in the life of man? If an- 
other religion has a stunted conception 
of humanity, how will that affect the 
men who live by it? Will they not 
show by some clear misjudgment of 
human nature, by some marked failure 
in the realization of the best in human 
character, or by some open and recog- 
nizable gap in their social life, that the 
initial outlook was somewhere wrong? 


Paul wrote to the Romans in this 
sense: “What fruit had you then in 
those things of which you are now 
ashamed? for the end of those things is 
death.” Death was the fruit of the 
franker naturalism of the Greek world. 
The pedigree of Desire, Sin, and Death 
is conspicuous in the social life of the 
Greco-Roman Empire as in that of the 
earlier Greece. “The radical disease 
of which more than of anything else 
ancient civilization perished was an in- 
adequate idea of woman,” writes a 
well-known scholar of our day—what 
that idea was, we need not here pursue, 
but Paul and every serious man of his 
day knew what it was. The “repro- 
bate mind,’ to which, as Paul said, 
God, “gave up” the men who refused to 
entertain the thought of God, is not 
merely a phenomenon of the ancient 
world. 

Ancient’ religion, too, bore its fruit- 
age. So few of us know idolatry at 
first hand, that we are rather too toler- 
ant of it. The early Christian praised 
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the Gospel for reasons which we find 
it hard to understand at all—it “set 
men free from ten thousand tyrants,” 
from the whole demon-world with its 
terrors. It is impossible for us to con- 
ceive of the fear of demons and demi- 
gods that infests all pagan religions— 
of the paralysis of the thinking faculty 
that is induced—of the cruelty that 
terror dictates to avert the demon in- 
cubus—of the deeds of shame that the 
ancient world kuew, and modern India 
knows, to be the ritual and symbol by 
which the many gods are to be ap- 
proached and appeased. “Meats of- 
fered to idols” might mean demoniac 
possession; springs, trees, all sorts of 
things are the homes of powers that 
may injure. The very words have 
passed into almost meaningless meta- 
phor for us; how many know what 
“hag-ridden” really means? This was 
and is the fruit of paganism, and it is 
indeed remarkable how what we may 
read in early Christian writers is 
echoed unconsciously by what the con- 
vert from Hindfism will sometimes 
say to-day. 

Ancient philosophy made an imper- 
ishable contribution to human thought, 
and yet it left certain things unnoticed 
—very obvious things, we might say, 
sometimes—and the result was defec- 
tive intelligence and sympathy. The 
Stoic inculeated “clemency” but depre- 
cated “pity,” for pity implied too great 
a surrender of a man’s own mind to 
the feelings of others. “So far as 
words go,” says Epictetus, “do not hes- 
itate to show compassion and even, it 
may be, to lament with the man. But 
take care that you do not groan 
within.” Such clemency is a fruit of 
another flavor from pity—the flesh 
of it is harder and the rind bit- 
ter. 

When, then, we turn to another pas- 
sage in Paul’s writings (Galatians v. 
22), and find the statement that “the 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
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long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance,” it is 
clear we are dealing with a richer stock 
and a sunnier soil than Stoicism knew. 
The emphasis lies upon the gentler vir- 
tues, which slaves and women might 
cultivate, who needed them—but not 
men. Meekness is not praised by the 
ancient world, any more than by 
Nietzsche and Bismarck and their 
school in Germany and in England. 
Long-suffering and gentleness—the gift 
of turning the other cheek—did not be- 
long to the high-spirited man of Aris- 
totle. He would never have carried a 
cross in case there might be a wish to 
crucify him. Love itself must have 
different meanings for the followers of 
the teacher who wept with Mary and 
Martha, and for the school who show 
clemency but not pity. 

But one of the most striking of the 
Spirit’s fruits is joy—a fruit that grew 
but sparsely and never ripened on the 
north slope of the Stoic garden. 
Words have their histories, and some 
fall into bad company and come down- 
hill with time. But there is a stage in 
their career when they are (so to speak) 
on the watershed, and may turn one 
way or the other. The word “hila- 
rious” has conspicuously taken the 
wrong turn—“gay” perhaps is still 
hanging about the turning of the ways. 
But hilaros in Greek and hilaris in 
Latin, with that suggestion of the sheer 
exhilaration of happiness which has 
been seized on to drag the word the 
wrong way, are still good words. And 
these are the words which the Chris- 
tians apply to the Holy Spirit and to 
the Church. The Holy Spirit, says 
one, is a hilaron spirit, and hilarunci 
those who share His life—a gay, glad, 
overflowingly happy and sunny spirit 
that makes other spirits overflow with 
the same gaiety and happiness. The 
Church, says Augustine, he found to 
be hilaris, but not in a foolish or disst- 
pated way; it had a gaiety that was se- 
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rious. Some people cannot under- 
stand this. Bunyan had critics, who 
rebuked him because his Pilgrim was 
what we should call flippant. 

Some there be who say he laughs too 
loud. But Bunyan knew better, and 
in the Second Part of the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” we find that “one smiled and 
another smiled and they all smiled for 
joy,” and that they “had the weather 
very comfortable to them.” The 
Stoic’s sky was mostly gray. 

The most famous hymn of the early 
Church—at least it was the most fa- 
mous before the “Odes of Solomon” 
were found—begins Phés _ hilaron. 
“Hail, gladdening light” is the well- 
known English version, but really to 
catch its full meaning, we must go to 
Wordsworth’s descriptions of sunrise 
among the Cumberland mountains:— 

O, then, what thoughts were his; 
the sheer beauty and delight that the 
poet finds deepening into something 
more mystical will suggest what the 
Phés hilaron of the early Christian 
really was. 


Thought was not, in enjoyment it ex- 
pired. 


The permanence of this fruit in all 
ages of Christian history our hymn- 
books will tell us. True 


The world is very evil, 
The times are waxing late; 
but then they always were from the 
very dawn of writing: “full is the 
earth of evils, and full the sea,” says 
an early Greek poet. But the more 
characteristic note of the Church is 
elsewhere. Jesu dulcis memoria we all 
know— 
Jesus, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills my breast. 
But when the poet reaches the height 
of his subject, it is with him as 
with Wordsworth—thought is  out- 
reached :— 
Sed quid invenientibus? 
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He takes refuge in a question—“But 
what to those who find?” He knows 
—at least, he knows more or less as 
far as he has gone, but with his fellow- 
pilgrims he knows that it has not en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive 
the joy to which he has learnt to look 
forward—it will grow “exceeding 
abundantly above al] that we can ask 
or think.” 

It is remarkable that no other reli- 
gion can show a history so full of such 
outbursts of sheer happiness, or so full 
of the long sustained power that such 
happiness gives. The test of happiness 
is what it survives, and Christian hap- 
piness has been tolerably well tested in 
nineteen centuries. 

Of course, a central joy like this over- 
flows into all the virtues. Temperance 
at the end of St. Paul’s list has a very 
Greek sound—it was eminently a fruit 
of Greek philosophy—self-mastery (en- 
crateia). But, as old-world plants de- 
velop a new vitality and richness in the 
New World, so in the garden of the 
Church temperance became another 
thing—more generous, less self-con- 
scious, less laborious, more instinctive, 
more triumphant. It was no longer 
the exclusive possession of the strong 
nature, but grew to its fulness in na- 
tures never before supposed to be ca- 
pable of it. To-day, perhaps, in most 
Christian societies our standard of self- 
mastery has suffered some decline. 

The serious student of human life 
has this fact of the new fruits of the 
Spirit thrust upon his notice both in 
antiquity and in modern days. Some- 
times, indeed, it is so familiar as to at- 
tract no attention; and here it helps 
when one realizes in some new way 
either the background in antiquity or 
the common features of pagan society 
to-day. Then the thing stands out with 
intenser clearness and meaning. Not 
till then is it of much moment to dis- 
cuss what Christianity has meant to 
the world, nor to speculate upon the 
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dynamic of the Christian faith and the 
possibility of detaching it from Chris- 
tian tradition and making it available 
in a new way without the old encum- 
brances. But when once the fact is 
grasped in its significance, another 
problem arises. The ancient historian 
represents the great Athenian states- 
man as reproaching his countrymen for 
being “spectators of discussions,” and 
a reproach not unlike that may be 
brought against some of those who 
study religion to-day. The intellec- 
tual insight by which the fact is 
grasped and realized is one thing; but 
The Nation. 
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if it stand alone—Ibsen represents Peer 
Gynt as a man capable of conceiving 
an act but not of doing it— 
Aye! think of it, dream of it, will it, to 
boot, 
But do it?—No! that’s past my under- 
standing. 
The type is also sketched in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. The great things 
in action and character are not 
achieved by intellect alone, but by per- 
sonal identification with the great con- 
ception in action and life. Here, too, 
lies the proof that refutes or clinches 
what the intellect has grasped. 





ON LEARNING BY HEART. 


One wonders sometimes whether it is 
in danger of becoming a lost art; 
whether the generation of to-day gets 
passages of its favorite authors “by 
heart,” as the preceding generations 
were wont todo. Perhaps the shadow 
of the schoolmaster has come between, 
and the remembered weariness of ac- 
quiring many a woeful length of penal- 
ized pentameters overnight, the effort 
of which marred our dreams and em- 
bittered the morning sunlight, incul- 
eated a distaste for all such exercises. 
For it can scarcely be reckoned as other 
than a wrong that ere yet the heart 
had thrilled to the beauty of the lines 
the poor head must labor to retain— 


The quality of mercy is not strained, 
or the stranger accents of 


Purpureus veluti cum flos succisus ara- 
tro 
Languescit moriens, lassove papavera 
collo 
Demisere caput, 
gravantur. 
The marvel is that John Ruskin lived 
to bless those dreary Sabbaths when, 
from pitiless necessity, he mastered the 
Psalms, even to the one hundred and 
nineteenth, “which was, to my child’s 


pluvia cum forte 


mind, chiefly repulsive.” That his 
heart did survive this sore discipline of 
the head says more for the sublime 
quality of Hebrew poetry than the dis- 
quisitions of many commentators. 

Is not the suggestion of a task the 
very negation of the gentle idea con- 
veyed by the phrase “learning by 
heart”? Surely, if it meant anything 
at all at its birth, it denoted that 
charmed and almost unconscious ac- 
quisition which is the helpless tribute 
of the brain to the heart’s dominion. 
So we have stood, breathless and en- 
chained, on one of those little tentative 
hilis that mark the gateway to the 
Welsh Highlands, at gaze towards the 
far horizon-line of dim peaks and 
shoulders, dreamily opalescent in the 
waning sunlight. Long after the quick 
sweep of the eye has flashed the im- 
pression to the brain, the heart, un- 
speakably moved, has kept us linger- 
ing, while the good servant brain has 
added perception to perception and de- 
tail to detail, until the whole picture is 
so deeply and utterly engraved as to be 
unforgettable. We have learnt it “by 
heart.” 

Let that serve for a picturesque ex- 
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ample, but, in good sooth, is not a very 
great part of our learning, the fruits 
of which give us pleasure and spiritual 
benefit in after-days, such learning “‘by 
heart”? It is but the generous device 
of Natura benigna whereby without ef- 
fort we gather store of golden memo- 
ries to stay us in less fortunate hours, 
and compact that mysterious inner self 
of beauty and wisdom borrowed of the 
universe. For there, once garnered, 
the harvest abides, touched with the 
immortality of the soul by whose 
agency it was gathered and assimilated. 
What the head learns the head may 
forget, or later argument may destroy; 
but what is learnt by heart none can 
take away, neither can the years dim. 

If we cease, then, to learn our au- 
thors by heart, it argues that literature 
is losing its power over us. We have 
escaped the accusation of being book- 
worms to flirt shamelessly as book-but- 
terflies. We mount the fashionable 
blush for enthusiasm, dropping the ref- 
erence flippantly, ““‘What is it old Quel- 
que-chose says? something or other, you 
know,” with what secret loss of self- 
respect! But, after all, is it not often 
a mask and an affectation? We come 
back to this, that in learning by heart 
there is an element of unconsciousness 
and inevitability which to elude means 
little less than Robinson Crusoe’s 
island. Assuming any real secret love 
of literature, any appreciation of the 
sublime, the beautiful, the true, it will 
be difficult to read at all without mem- 
ery paying its toll to the heart. Even 
old Samuel Pepys, who lived mainly 
for the pleasure of the day, and who 
appears a very Philistine as regards 
Shakespeare’s acted plays—even he fell 
victim to the heart’s learning. “The 
Taming of the Shrew” is “a silly play 
and an old one,” “The Tempest” “has 
no great art,” and “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” is “the most insipid, 
ridiculous play that ever I saw in my 


life,” but one Sunday evening sees him 
The Academy. 
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by the fireside “getting a speech out of 
Hamlett, ‘to bee or not to bee,’ with- 
out book.” And we conclude that he 
simply couldn’t help himself there. 

And who of us, if he were caught in 
confessional mood, would not be able 
to recall passage after passage, and 
verse after verse—probably a most in- 
consequent, incongruous lot, for the 
heart is no respecter of consistency—as 
his wituess to the heart-learning of 
years? There would be, perhaps, those 
stinging sentences of Carlyle, “The sit- 
uation that has not its Duty, its Ideal, 
was never yet occupied by man .. .” 
melting into the sheer music of— 


Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem. 


There would be epigrams from Mere- 
dith, aphorisms from Ruskin, paradoxes 
from Chesterton, word-pictures from 
Walter Pater, sublime flights from St. 
Paul, more than one “speech out of 
Hamlett,” out of “The Merchant of 
Venice,” out of “Richard II.,” and stray 
poems and fragments of Homer, of 
Dante, of Browning, of Henley, of 
Keats—all in delicious confusion. How 
have we acquired all these? We hardly 
know. Few of them, in all probabil- 
ity, by the actual effort to memorize. 
They met us in the first instance with 
such an irresistible assault that they 
left their impression for ever, or they 
charmed us so sweetly that we re- 
turned to them, re-experienced them, 
mouthed them, sitting alone, again and 
again for sheer joy of the sound un- 
til they were transferred to us utterly 
and “without book.” 

Let us, in fretful humor, wish our 
aching head clear of all the dubious 
wisdom we have gleaned so ardnously 
by virtue of fierce concentration and 
the midnight oil; but if we are honest 
and duly grateful we shall add a secret 
codicil in favor of the treasures we 
have “learnt by heart.” 
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DANGEROUS LIVING. 


When wakeful Hebe brings me up 

My seeming harmless early cup, 

Science reminds me I’ve enjoyed 

A highly poisonous alkaloid 

Which slays the nerves with its abuses 
And plays the deuce with all one’s juices. 
The breakfast coffee I adore so 

Is just as fatal, only more so. 

The glass of lager, icy cool— 

Pray, who would touch it but a fool 

When in its amber depths one sees 

Gout, rheumatism, Bright’s disease? 

Black whisky bottle, come not nigh 

To scare my apprehensive eye, 

For in thy dark recess reposes 

Grim liver trouble and cyrrhosis; 

In alcohol, whate’er its form, 

A million million perils swarm. 

But deadlier yet the rain-cloud’s daughter, 
The much-belauded fatal water; 

The monstrous regiment of germs 

In this clear death-trap sports and squirms; 
Nay, even graver yet its faults: 

It holds such minerals and salts 

As fill your gall with chalk and rubble 

And start all kinds of kidney trouble. 


Meat? Why, a man had better eat 
Henbane and aconite than meat. 

It breeds a poison, well defined 
And of the most insidious kind; 
Nor can one well be too emphatic 
In stating that it’s eczematic. 


Cooked vegetables, as one knows, 
Are simply starch and cellulose, 
While salads and their like are rife 
With baneful microscopic life. 


Nor is it with our food alone 

That we are in the danger zone. 
Suppose you like to lie in bed 

With breezes blowing round your head, 
Beware of chills! But if at night 
You fasten doors and windows tight 
You risk asphyxiation through 

Excess of deadly CO: 
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If, like a healthy man, you feel 
Disposed to take a good square meal, 
Your system will be incommoded 

And seriously overloaded. 

But if, again, you peck some toast 

* You'll turn into a weakling ghost, 
And should a microbe come your way 
You fall at once an easy prey. 


If, like a Spartan, you forbear 

From woolly warmth in underwear 
In hopes of growing tough and hard, 
Oh, pray, be always on your guard, 
And never let it be forgotten 
Pneumonia lurks in risky cotton. 


The ordinary man is keen 

On keeping reasonably clean, 

But dangers lie along his path— 

Immense the perils of the bath. 

If in a chilly tub you plop, 

As like as not your heart will stop; 

While if, again, you fill the room 

With clouds of steam, you seal your doom: 
You undermine your circulation 

And slowly die of enervation. 


If, to keep fit and well and strong, 
You labor bravely all day long, 
And if your toil you never shirk, 
Then you will die of overwork; 
While if, in fear of breaking down, 
You take a fortnight cut of town, 
Who knows what consequences may 
Result from such a holiday? 


To dry oneself with careful rub, 

To dress, still dripping from the tub, 
To aim at cheerful wit, to brood 

In pensive, melancholy mood, 

To bar tobacco, and to smoke 
Whene’er the spirit moves a bloke, 

To laugh, to weep, to yawn, to sneeze, 
To wake, to slumber—each of these 
Means life, while also each of these is 
The cause of all our worse diseases. 
In short, a man can scarce be said 
To live in safety till he’s dead. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF SYMPATHY. 


Is it possible to acquire a kind heart? 
Is there such a thing as “a school for 
sympathy”? Mr. Lucas in the first 
chapter of his latest volume of essays 
(“Old Lamps for New,” Methuen and 
Co., 5s.) tells of a mixed school for lit- 
tle boys and girls in which the teach- 
ing of sympathy forms part of the cur- 
riculum. The notion is very original. 
Does such a school as Mr. Lucas de- 
scribes exist, or did he make it up? 
Anyhow, we are grateful to him for a 
pretty and interesting picture, which 
makes, as it were, an attractive frontis- 
piece to a charming book. 

Here is the school as our author de- 
scribes it:— 


The cabman drew up at a gate in an 
old wall, about a mile out of the town. 
I noticed as I was waiting for him to 
give me change that the Cathedral 
spire was visible down the road. I 
rang the bell, the gate automatically 
opened, and I found myself in a pleas- 
ant garden facing a square red ample 
Georgian house, with the thick white 
window-frames that to my eyes always 
suggest warmth and welcome and sta- 
bility. 


In this substantial house are taught 
and in this pleasant garden play a 
number of children of the cultivated 
class. These are the lines upon which 
their education runs. 

“We don’t as a matter of fact do 
much teaching here,” explains the head- 
mistress. “The children that come to 
me—small girls and smaller boys— 
have very few formal lessons—no more 
than is needful to get application into 
them. The real aim of the school,” she 
continues, “is not so much to instil 
thought as thoughtfulness—humanity 
citizenship.” With this end in view 
the children are made familiar with 
misfortune, or rather “participants in 
misfortune.” 


In the course of the term every child 

has one blind day, one lame day, one 
deaf day, one maimed day, one dumb 
day. During the blind day their eyes 
are bandaged absolutely, and it is a 
point of honor not to peep. The band- 
age is put on overnight; they wake 
blind. That means that they need as- 
sistance in everything, and other chil- 
dren are told off to help them and lead 
them about. 
We are not told quite how the deaf- 
ness is managed. Dumbness is sim- 
ply pretended, without any bandages; 
lameness is easily simulated by means 
of crutches; and we are left to imagine 
that an arm could be tied up in such a 
manner as to resemble the result of a 
serious accident. 

All sorts of scoffs will occur to those 
who are not educationally minded. 
Will sympathy, they may ask, be a 
compulsory subject in the schools of 
the future? If so, who will set the 
examination papers, and how will they 
be “marked,” in relation, for instance, 
to spelling and hand-writing? When 
sympathy with physical defect has been 
mastered in the lower forms, what will 
be the next step? Will big boys and 
girls in the “fifth” be told off to play at 
being “misunderstood”? Would it 
throw light on the color question if 
the school children had one black day 
each term? We would offer this last 
suggestion to the United States and 
South Africa. Should sympathy as a 
school subject deal with the difficult 
question of responsibility? Is it possi- 
ble or desirable to inculcate a sympa- 
thetic attitude towards those who are 
to blame for their troubles? Is the 
prison as well as the hospital to call 
forth fellow feeling? Shall we not con- 
fuse the children’s morals if we insist 
too much upon this branch of the sub- 
ject? All this difficult ground might 
be left perhaps to those riper scholars 
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who desire to study “the higher sym- 
pathy” or who are prepared, at any 
rate, for “an extension course.” Then, 
again, what about sympathy with good 
fortune? That also should surely be 
taught? To be able to find pleasure in 
other people’s pleasure, to get happi- 
ness out of the sight of happiness, is 
a very great accomplishment. How is 
that to be taught? What school dis- 
cipline could be invented to instil it? 
The well-known woman on Hampstead 
Heath who said to a dull little boy, un- 
moved by the obvious delight around 
him, “You enjoy yourself or I'll box 
your ears,” was teaching this form of 
sympathy according to her primitive 
lights, but her methods could not be 
recommended to advanced education- 
ists. Judging by analogy, we suppose 
the person who invented the system we 
are discussing would give each child 
one lucky day in each term and insist 
that all the other children should pre- 
tend to rejoice. Would a real present 
or treat be given, or must the lucky one 


also act a part? Jealousy would be a 
tiresome obstacle in this game, for it 
is a far more natural, more common, 
and more obstinate quality than cru- 
elty. How much that is evil in the 
present times might be avoided, how- 
ever, if only this form of sympathy 


could be successfully learned! It 
would be a death-blow to class hatred, 
and perhaps it would knock Socialism 
out of court. 

Seriously, however, since we all be- 
lieve that morals should be officially 
taught at school; that children should 
have explained to them the absolute 
necessity, for the general well being of 
the world, of sincerity, courage, obe- 
dience, and industry, why should it 
seem ridiculous to try to teach sym- 
pathy also? It is certainly a greater 
quality than the last two mentioned. 
The only question is, how far is it pos- 
sible to teach it? For our own part 
we cannot believe in the system so 
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amusingly set forth by Mr. Lucas. 
The only result of the “blind day” sys- 
tem would be, we feel sure, to teach 
the children to act, and to teach it in a 
manner involving great risks. In the 
first place ambitious children anxious 
to do well would watch physical suf- 
fering when they came across it with a 
view to imitation—a horrible idea. 
Only less horrible is the fear lest the 
fiend of ridicule should enter into them. 
It would be impossible to children un- 
der fourteen not to laugh sometimes 
at the hoppings and gropings, the mur- 
murings and mistakes, of other chil- 
dren obviously pretending to be blind, 
deaf, dumb, or lame. Would there not 
be serious fear lest laughter should be 
irrevocably connected with affliction? 
But even if the sense of the ridiculous 
could be lectured out of the sympathy 
scholars, would not young spectators 
used to the outward signs of heavy 
affliction become case-hardened? Would 
it not be better to take children over a 
hospital and let them see the real 
thing? Here, of course, we run the 
risk of saddening the child, and that 
is a great risk, too. 

The truth is that Mr. Lucas’s essay 
involves a far larger question than 
those which it definitely asks. The 
real question is, not whether sympathy 
can be taught, but whether it can be 
learned—whether it is not a gift pure 
and simple. Circumstances no doubt 
develop the gift. Environment has its 
effect upon all gifts. We do not ex- 
pect to make a landscape artist of a 
slum child. A great many very sym- 
pathetic people will say that they never 
really sympathized with such and such 
a trouble till they had experienced it, 
and it is impossible to deny the strange 
and awe-inspiring sight we are all at 
times called upon to witness of an ap- 
parently inferior nature transformed by 
pain. One has to remember, however, 
that grief is, as a rule, a far more 
transparent medium than happiness. We 
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see into a man’s heart more easily 
when he is suffering than when he is 
happy. Perhaps even he sees more 
deeply into his own. It is not unthink- 
able that sympathy may be conceived 
by pain. On the other hand, if one 
searches one’s memory and looks round 
upon one’s acquaintances does one 
find many instances of men and women 
who have become even in the simplest 
sense of the word sympathetic? Have 
they not been so always or else never? 
One would far rather believe that those 
who humbly think that their troubles 
have given them something worth hav- 
ing are right. If so we have gone a 
long way towards explaining the whole 
plan of salvation, but the proposition is 
not self-evident, for pain breeds bad- 
ness very often. Oppression breeds op- 
pression, not sympathy, and fear pro- 
duces cruelty as a rule. Bad health 
The Spectator. 
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makes few people genial, and poverty 
does not often produce generosity. The 
most obvious conclusion to the whole 
matter seems to us to be this, that sym- 
pathy is one of the few gifts which de- 
velop late, and is therefore very often 
imagined even by the possessor to be 
acquired. This, we admit, is as good 
as to say that it has some connection 
with experience—as much connection 
as art has—but it is not often its out- 
come. A kind heart is a very common 
possession; but common as it is it can- 
not be given by one person to another. 
The educationist must drop the réle of 
Providence here. There are substitutes 
which can be given—most notable 
among them is justice—which carry a 
man through life without a reputation 
for cruelty; that is all one can say for 
certain. 
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Possessed of a delightful style, leis- 
urely and humorous, and a marvellous 
erudition, Frederic Roland Marvin pro- 
duces now and again a book that ap- 
peals to the select and inner circle, the 
intellectual four hundred, rather than 
to the ordinary reader. His latest, 
“Love and Letters,” contains seven es- 
says besides the one which gives the 
book its title—‘“The Good Neighbor,” 
“Silence,” “Noble Deeds of Humble 
Men,” “The College and Business Life,” 
“Old Age,” “Culture,” and “Vicisti 
Galilee.” These all, with the excep- 
tion of the last, are distinctly less cler- 
ical in note than those in preceding vol- 
umes. The first is the most amusing, 
unusual, and full of those odd bits of 
knowledge, picked up from unheard-of 
books, for which Dr. Marvin is famous. 
Iiis humor makes these ancient men 
and women live—Aspasia, Phryne, 
Mrs. Cromwell, Mrs. Washington, for 


he flings all loves into the pot to 
gether. The other essays are equally 
charming, if a shade less notable. 
Some minds may even prefer “Old 
Age.” Sherman, French & Co. 


It requires an effort for the Anglo- 
Saxon to comprehend the emotionalism 
of the Slavic and Gallic races. So 
when a French enthusiast like Romain 
Rolland attempts a “psychological 
study” of a Slavic prophet like “Tol- 
stoy,” sympathetic appreciation be- 
comes difficult; for he, like so many of 
his biographical tribe, can see no fault 
in his hero and faults there were many. 
He gives us the man as he finds him in 
his books, his letters, his diary, his me- 
moirs of his own boyheod, and when 
Tolstoy, the impassioned, becomes fran- 
tic, the romantic analyzer merely 
echoes the fine frenzy of his master’s 
moods. But after this allowance is 
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made the book is a very scholarly and 
illuminating one. The Frenchman vis- 
ualizes his hero, as few of our New 
England race can do, and holds him up 
before us, vital, real, alive. The criti- 
cisms on Tolstoy’s novels are filled with 
insight though many will scarcely agree 
that “Resurrection” is one of “the most 
poetical volumes ever written” or be 
ready to say of it, “Here everything is 
seen; baseness and virtue, without 
hardness, without weakness, but with 
a serene understanding and a brotherly 
pity.” Still enthusiasm enhances the 
interest of a book and, if all do not 
agree, no man will fail to finish this 
picturesque “study” after he has once 
begun. E. P. Dutton Company. 


Nothing could be more timely than 
“The Coming China” by Joseph King 
Goodrich. The author, who describes 
himself on the title page as “Sometime 
Professor in the Imperial Government 
College at Kyoto” and in the preface as 
formerly in the employ of some mer- 
cantile house at Swatow, a small town 
near Hong Kong, has a wonderful in- 
sight into the subject he treats. He 
has seen everybody, known everybody, 
discussed everything worth discussing 
with the most eminent authorities. 
His scholarship is wide and deep, his 
literary style lively and clear, his sym- 
pathy with the Chinese emphatic and 
outspoken. Apparently he greatly pre- 
fers them to the Japanese. The book 
is taken up with the consideration of 
foreign relations with the Chinese—he 
considers America the only kindly na- 
tion and the only just: the history of 
the Chinese and their dynasties—he 
feels that the Empress Dowager alone 
saved the throne and now without her 
the Manchus are a doomed race: the 
lethargy of the Chinese in awakening 
from their “centuried slumber without 
a dream”; the things that are actually 
taking place—he prophesies the present 
revolution and the complete emancipa- 
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tion of China from the shackles of the 
ages: the old education, its failure and 
its merits, the new education and its 
progress. He devotes separate chap- 
ters to the influence of Japan (selfish 
and greedy) and the results of mission- 
ary effort. A.C. McClurg & Co. 


Professor John Elof Boodin, the au- 
thor of “Truth and Reality: an Intro- 
duction to the Theory of Knowledge” 
(The Macmillan Co.) lays down the 
principle in his opening chapter that 
“Philosophers, above all people, need 
open-mindedness and a sense of hu- 
mor”; and it would be difficult, in a 
single sentence, to express more clearly 
the distinctive characteristics of his 
own treatise. There is openminded- 
ness throughout, an absence of dog- 
matism, and a spirit of tolerance to- 
ward other philosophic theories than 
those of pragmatism, of which the book 
is an expohent. And there is also a 
sense of humor, which relieves the se- 
riousness of the discussion. The au- 
thor describes himself as ‘“‘a rabid real- 
ist,” yet he admits that, in some moods, 
he takes comfort in idealism, or at least 
likes to play with it. He was a friend 
of William James and is one of his 
disciples, holding to the essential prin- 
ciple that the truth of a doctrine must 
be tested in terms of conduct, but he 
takes no extreme position in expound- 
ing or defending this view, and the 
homely illustrations which he employs 
and the flashes of humor with which 
he enlivens his argument make the 
book a far more beguiling treatise to 
the untechnical reader than philosophic 
discussions are wont to be. His breezy 
and sometimes whimsical style in no 
way detracts from the seriousness and 
force of his argument, but will draw to 
his book many readers who hitherto 
have been inclined to regard every 
form of philosophy as something quite 
in the clouds. 








